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WORLD  OUTFUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  THIRD  QUARTER,  1950 


Factory  production  of  dairy  products  varied  considerably  by  countries  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1950,  compared  with  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.    In  most 
European  countries,  heavy  rains  in  July  and  August  ■  helped  to  maintain  miliv  pro- 
duction at  a  much  higher  level  than  last  year,  when  drought conditions  were  wide- 
spread.   Much  of  the  increased  milk  output  was  used  in  manufacture.  Excellent 
pasturage  in  the  Netherlands  was  largely  responsible  for  the  gain  of  approxi--^tely 
23  percent  in  milk  output  in  the  third  quarter.     In  DenjTiark,  favorable  v/eather, 
together  with  a  slight  increase  in  cow  numbers,  raised  milk  production  11  percent 
over  comparable  1949.    A  somewhat  larger  num.bor  of  milk  cows  in  Western  Germany, 
as  well  as  good  pasture  growth,  resulted  in  higher  milk  output  in  the  July- 
September  quarter  of  1950.     In  Switzerland,  beneficial  v;eather  and  abunda.nt  feed 
stim.ulated  m.ilk  production.    Deliveries  to  plants  in  the  third  quarter  were  up 
8  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  19/i9,  and  were  the  highest  since  1947. 
Weather  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  favored  the  p'rovrth  of  grass  and  pastures, 
cows  were  m^^intained  in  very  good  health,  '-nd  milk  production  for  the  auarter 
increased  11  percent  cvfer  the  earlier  year, 

Australian  milk  output  in  the  period  under  review  was  ahead  of  com.parable 
1949,  in  soite  of  som.ewhat  adverse  conditions  early  in  the  auarter.     In  Mew  Zealand, 
temperatures  generally  were  below  normal  and  ra-infall  was  very  deficient  over  a 
wide  area  of  important  dairying  country,    Butterfat  production,  v/hich  had  shov/n 
some  increase  in  July  and  August,  dropped  to  last  year's  level  in  September,  and 
output  for  the  quarter  as  a  whole  was  onlv  slightly  above  the  corresponding-  ouarter 
of  1949. 

In  the  United  States,  a  slight  gain  in  total  milk  output  reflected  the 
favorable  pasture  and  feed  conditions  that  generally  preva.iled  in  this  period. 

Butter  production  in  factories  showed  a  substa.ntial  overall  increase  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year  when  com.pared  with  third  quarter  1949.    Danish  butter 
production,  I5  percent  e.bove  the  third  qua.rter  of  last  year,  reflected  the 
increased  milk  production  in  this  period.    Production  in  the  Netherlands  continued 
at  a  high  level,  and  in  the  July-September  quarter  rose  13  percent  over  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1949.    Factors'-  butter  production  in  Western  Gunnany 
was  up  approxim.a.tely  5  percent,  due  to  la,rger  sup-lies  of  milk  going  into 
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creameries  in  this  period,    Hewior  mi,lk  production  in  Switzerland  permitted 
larger  milk  deliveries  to  plants  for  mamif acturinp;  purposes,  •  nd  the  quantity  of 
butter  produced  in  factories  in  the  same  period  Wr.  s  2/+  percent  above  tha.t  of  a 
year  ago.     In  Sweden,  higher  milk  production  resulted  in  a  rise  of  approximately 
20  percent  in  the  output  of  butter,  much  of  which  was  exported.     In  Ireland, 
also,  milk  deliveries  to  butter  factories  v;ere  above  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  butter  output  in  the  quarter  was  higher  by  11  percent. 

Production  of  butter  in  Australia  in  the  July-Septembor  quarter  of  1950  was 
more  than  72  million  pounds,  the  l-  rgest  output  for  th^'t  period  since  the  corres- 
ponding three  m.onths  of  1942,    Butter  gra.ded-for-export  in  New  Zealand  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1950  was  92  percent  of  comparable  1949. 

Canadian  butter  outr.ut  continued  to  decline,  reflecting  both  the  downward 
trend  in  milk  production  and  the  shift  in  the  pattern  of  milk  utilization  from 
butter  and  cheese  to  other  uses.     In  the  United  States,  d(;spite  sharp  drops  in 
butter  output  in  August  and  Septeinber,  production  for  the  entire  quarter  was  down 
only  one  percent  from  a  year  a.go. 

Cheese  output  in  the  July-September  period  of  1950  declined  slightly  below 
comparable  19/v9.     Sv/eden  continued  the  intentional  cutback  in  che.ise  production 
in  this  quarter,  as  evidenced  in  a  drop  to  66  percent  of  l"st  year's  cnitput. 
Danish  cheese  production  was  97  percent  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949,  again 
reflecting  the  smaller  Quantities  of  manufacturing  m.ilk  being  directed  into  cheese 
production.     In  Sv;itzer]and,  increased  clieese  production  in  August  and  September 
reversed  the  trend  of  the  past  several  months  and  raised  output  for  the  quarter  as 
a  whole  to  8  percent  over  the  1949.3evel,     Cheese  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  the  main  recipients  of  m.ilk  for  manufacturing  again  in  this  quarter. 

In  Australia,  September  che'^se  production  was  a  record  v;hile  that  for  tlie 
entire  quarter  showed  a  slight  gain  over  the  preceding  year.    New  Zealand  reported 
a  four  percent  increase  in  cheese  graded-for-oxport , 

With  less  milk  going  toward  cheese  production  in  Canada,  output  for  the  July- 
September  period  was  only  84  percent  of  the  s  ajp.e  three  months  of  1949.    In  the 
United  States,  cheese  production  fell  somiowhat  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  the  decline 
occurring  in  the  output  of  American  cheese. 

Canned  milk  production  statistics  are  available  at  this  tim.e  for  laut  4 
important  producing  countries.    Production  in  the  Netherlands  increased  75  percent 
in  the  third  quarter,  much  of  v;hich  v/ent  into  export  channels.    Output  in  the 
United  Kingdom  rose  49  percent  in  the  period  under  review,  partially  reflecting 
the  larger  Quantity  of  milk  available  for  mianuf acturing  purposes.     In  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  increased  evaporated  m.ilk  output  raised  total  canned  milk 
production  above  the  levels  of  com.p'.rable  1949. 

Of  the  5  dried  milk  producing  countries  reporting,  only  the  Netherlands  and 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  production  in  the  third  quarter.  In  Sweden,  output 
was  again  reduced  in  this  period,  due  to  the  waning  demand.    Total  dried  mdlk 


production  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  Str-.tes  declined  below  last  year' s  levels, 
accounted  i'or  in  the  sharkO.y  reduced  output  of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids. 

Current  Conditiojis  Abroad. -- 

Sydney: -  In  Australia,  with  f::ed  plentiful  and  cattle  in  good  condition, 
prospects  for  high  outjmt  in  the  Soptember-Decorber  quarter  have  been  excellent, 

Wellington:-  Good  rains  v.'ith  mild  temperatures  have  been  experienced  over  a 
wide  area  of  New  Zealand,  and  p-sture  growth  is  now  responding  well, 

Buenos  Aires:-  Dairy  conditions  improved  gradually  in  Argentina  during  the 
July- Sept amber  quarter  -nd  by  late  November  were  classed  as  very  good.  Intermit- 
tent rains  l?te  in  the  winter  follov;ed.  by  abundant  rainfall  in  the  spring  resulted 
in  very  good  pastures  in  most  of  September,  October  end  Fovem.ber. 

Copenhagen; -  The  sale  of  butter  on  the  Danish  hom.e  market  is  now  free. 
Butter  rationing  started  on  ITovembi^r  1940. 

Frankfurt; -  The  outlook  for  milk  production  in  irestern  Germany  is  considered 
promising.    The  roughage  situation  continues  to  be  excellent,  due  to  very  good 
yields  of  fDdder  roots  and  beet  tops, 

Ottawf :-  In  Canada,  winter  feed  conditions  are  satisfactory.    Fodder  supplies 
are  reported  to  be  generally  adequate,  and  i^rain  suprlies  plentiful  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. — 3y  Rogina  V.,  I'urray,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
rerorts  from  countries  referred  to. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  KAJOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
AVERAGE  PRE'.'JAR  ANNUAL  1943  AND  1949 


Substantially  nore  dairy  products  moved  in  international  trade  in  1949  than 
in  any  year  since  the  v/ar  as  larger  supplies  becane  available  from  rehabilitated 
European  countries  that  were  important  in  dairy  trade  before  World  War  II,  In 
addition  large  exports  were  continued  particularly  from  New  Zealand^  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  United  States.    An  increase  in  trade  i.n  1949  over  1948  is 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  miovement  of  cheese,  dried  mi-lk,  butter  and  canned 
m.ill:  in  order  of  importance.    Cheese  exports  in  1949  were  one-third  greater  than 
in  prewar  while  trade  in  canned  milk  was  more  than  tv;ice  the  1934-3^  level. 
Dried,  ndlk  exports  are  greatly  in  excess  of  prewar  trade.    Butter  is  the  only 
major  dairy  product  traded  in  smaller  quantities  than  before  the  war  but  butter 
exports  are  gaming  annuall3-  and  were  estimated  at  75  percent  of  prewar  in  1949. 
The  milk  equivalent  of  the  m.ajor  dairy  products  exported  during  1949  from  14 
important  countries  which  r^^presents  the  bulk  of  dairy  trade  v;as  about  10  percent 
less  than  in  prewar.  1/    The  product  weight  of  dairy  products  traded  during  1949 
v;as  larger  than  in  prewar,  however,  as  there  has  been  a  relative  increase  in  the 
manufacture  and  trade  of  dried  skim  milk  and  other  dairy  products  that  use  a 
greater  portion  of  milk  solids  than  utilized  by  butter. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Exports  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Canned  and  Dried  I'ilk  in  Product 

Weight  and  >lhole  Filk  Equivalent  from  14  Principal  Countries, 
  Average  1934-^g  ^.nd  Annual  1948  and  1949  1/ 

Average 
-934-3^ 


1948 


1949 


:  Produ'^t  : 

Vfriole  Milk 

.  Product 

:  Whole  Milk 

:  F  roduct 

:  .'hole  Mi 

:  weignt  ; 

Equivalent 

:  weight 

.  Equivalent 

;  weight 

•Equi\-ale 

:  I'illion  : 

'  ill:Lon 

:  I'illion 

:  I  illion 

:  Million 

rlillici. 

.  rounds  : 

T?o^and  s 

,  rounds 

'  ro'ii^.ds 

•  pound  s 

: Dound  s 

Butter 

•     1,245  : 

27,185 

8I3 

17,484 

930, 

:  20,100 

Cheese 

567  : 

5,167 

526  ■ 

4,777 

73^* 

:  6,559 

Canned  Milk 

313  : 

688  i 

858 

1.888 

535 

:  1;949 

Dried  ''Hiole  Milk 

50  : 

426 

157  : 

1^308  : 

174 

:  1,494 

Dried  Skim  Milk 

21  : 

XXX  : 

— L  * 

XXX  : 

327 

:  XXX 

Aggregate  Weights 

2,196  : 

33,466  ! 

2,575  : 

25,457  : 

3,C54 

:  30,102 

1/  Countries  were  Canada,  United  States,  Belgium,  Ireland,  France,  Italy, 

Netherlands,  Sweden,  Sv/itzerland,  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  countries 
now  included  under  the  U.S.S.R. 


The  trade  in  manufactured  dairy  products  has  been  increasing  as  the  sig- 
nificant gains  in  production  of  milk  in  major  exporting  countries  permit  larger 
quantities  to  be  utilized  for  products  to  be  exported.     Likewise  the  greatest 
recovery  in  the  production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  has  been  principally 
in  these  few  major  producing  countries,  who  export  a  large  portion  of  their 
production  of  dairy  products.     It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  exports  of  dairy 
products  of  the  f»>r  import unt  countries  is  a  very  significant  portion  of  the  value 
of  their  total  trade. 

Since  World  War  11^  trade  of  dairy  products  has  been  carried  on  almost 
completely  through  bilateral  agreements  or  under  foreign  assistance  programs. 
Practically  all  butter  and  cheese  exports  other  than  quantities  originating  in  the 
United  States  have  been  arranged  for  through  bilateral  agreements.     Such  trading 
will  be  important  at  least  until  1955  as  the  United  fvingdom,  the  largest  importer 
of  dairy  products,  has  secured  the  greatest  portion  of  its  needs  under  long  term 
contracts  effective  to  September  of  that  year.    The  major  exports  of  dried  milk 
and  cheese  from  North  America  have  been  larfrely  promoted  through  various  relief 
programs.    As  the  need  for  assistance  in  obtaining  dairy  products  financed  by 
these  programs  has  become  less  urgent,  one  magnitude  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  has    likewise  declined.     The  sharp  decrease  in  cheese  exports  from 
the  United  States  in  the  last  couple  years  is  a  good  example.    Exports  of  canned 
milk  have  been  arranged  almost  entirely  through  commercial  channels. 

The  foreign  trading  in  dairy  products  is  returning  somewhat  to  prewar 
patterns  as  European  exporting  and  importing  countries  have  been  rehabilitated 
to  near  prewar  capacities  and  war  emergency  suppliers  are  declining  in  importance* 
There  has  however  temporarily  been  some  shift  away  from  the  importance  of  butter 
exports  to  other  products.     In  addition  no  exports  of  butter  have  been  reported 
from  the  countries  now  part  of  the  U.S^S.Ri  which  v;ere  importa.nt  prewar  suppliers. 
Europe  continues  to  be  the  largest  market  for  dairy  products  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Greece  the  principal  importing  countries. 
The  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  increasing  due  to  some  increase  in 
purchasing  power  and  liberalization  of  import  controls.     Under  a  more  liberal 
trade  condition  Western  Germany  imported  about  three  times  more  dairy  products  in 
1949  than  in  194^.    A  much  larger  portion  is  now  from  neighboring  countries 
replacing  United  States  shipments. 

The  expansion  of  markets  for  dairy  products  in  Asia  and  South  America  has  • 
been  only  slight  as  yet,  but  considerable  effort  is  being  made  by  several  exportin 
countries  to  develop  -  these  outlets.    The  desire  for  milk  and  dairy  products  is 
becoming  more  wide  spread  as  healthful  supplies  are  made  available  through  imports 
and  as  local  governments  gain  enthusiasm  in  developing  more  healtliful  and  desirab] 
food  supplies.    Present  increases  in  trade  should  continue  as  considerable  effort 
is  being  expended  by  exporting  countries  to  secure  lairger  foreign  markets  and 
much  of  the  world  is  currently  involved  in  a  trade  liberalization  program. 
Technical  development  in  preparation  of  products  will  offer  additional  impetus  to 
exports. 


Butter 


Butter  exports  haye  been  increasing  annually  since  1945  and  are  estimated 
at  /•bout  930  million  pounds  for  1949  which  is  only  75  P'3rcent  of  the  prewar  level. 
The  1950  butter  exports  will  be  much  neairer  prewar  levels.    The  lower  export  of 
buttor  in  postwar  years  has  been  due  to  a  smaller  production  of  butter  in 
Europe^'n  exporting  countries  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  milk  and  also 
because  a  larger  portion  of  the  milk  suprly  has  been  channeled  to  other  uses. 
The  mpjor  butter  exporters  in  ordor  of  importance  in  1949,  New  Zealand,  Denmark, 

•  Austr'alia  and  the  Netherlands,  havo  continued  to  make  the  largest  increases  in 
postv/ar  expansion  of  butter  trade.    The  Baltic  countries,  which  wore  si;Tqif  icant  i: 
exports  in  prewar. have  not  been  selling  butter  to  their  prewar  buyers  in  the  last 
several  yerrs  and  North  America  has  not  been  an  irnportant  source  of  butter  since 
1944  when  em'^rgency  supplies  were  needed.    Several  major  exporters  of  butter 
rationed  their  respective  domestic  consumers  as  I'^te  ts  in  1949  "^J^d  1950,  so  that 
l,9rger  supplies  would  be  '^vailable  for  foreign  sales  to  improve  their  balance  of 
trade  but  more  recently  these  domestic  restrictions  have  been  discontinued. 

Now  Zealand  h-'^s  b^en  the  m?.jor  exporter  of  butter. since  the  early  years  of 
World  '\far  II  when  supolies  from  Denmark  were  curtailed  by  the  war.    Butter  exports 
from.  NciW  Zealand  in  1949  were- considerably  -'^bove  their  f^verage  prewar  foreign 
sales  and  even  slightly  above  the  average  1934- "^^S  exports  of  Deanprk,  but  still 
not  in  excess  of  the  largest  annual  e,^q.->orts  by  the  D'nes,    In  1949  I-^ew  Zealand 
^exported  84  percent  of  its  total  production.    Butter  graded -for -export  in 
Nftw  Zeal-nd  is  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  a  contrect  effective  until  1955 
that  requires  94  percent  of  their  exnortablo  surplus  \^ath  a  maxiraam  sale  to  other 

•  markets  of  3I  million  pounds,    Tho  coirrent  price  of  butter  under  the  contract, 
31-,  5  cents  p',r- pound,  is  subject  to  negotiation  annually  but  cannot  be  rrised  or 
lowered  by  more  than  7^  percent  each  year.    Sales  outside  of  the  contract  are  at 
higher  prices, 

Danish  exports  of  butter  increased  gradually  up  to  1949  from.  1943  v/hen  they 
were  less  than  one-fourth  of  prewar.    In  the  last  tv;o  years  the  increases  have 
been  sharper  as  indigenous  production  has  .greatly  exceeded  the  domestic  demand  for 
milk  and  dairy  products.  Denmark  exported  a  bout  SB  percent  of  its  production  in 
1949,  which  is  2  percent  more  than  last  year  and  6  percent  m.ore  than  prewar.  The 
United  Kingdom  received  about  70  percent  of  Danish  exports  in  1949  e-nd  near  53 
.percent  in  194B  which  are  both  less  than  the  75  percent  received  in  prewar.  The 
present  United  Kingdom  contract  which  provides  for  75  percent  of  Denmark' s  exports 
up  to  258  million  pounds  was  negoiated  in  1949  and  will  be  effective  until 
Septembar  1955.    The  price,  which  is  subject  to  review  annually,  is  currently  beinf 
negotiated  but  the  two  countries  are  as  yet  un?blo  to  arrive  ^^t  the  price  to  be 
effective  in  I95O-5I.    The  1949-50  f.o.b.  .price         34  cents  per  pound,  Germany 
is  purchasing  larger  Quantities  of  Drnish  butter  in  1950  and  will  easily  replace 
Belgium  as  second  in  importance,  since  the  Netherlands  hee-   acquired  practically 
the  total  Belgium  miarket. 


Austr-  li.-^n  exports  of  butter  decreased  in  1949  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years.    The  decline  w^^s  due  to  an  increase  in  consum.ption  end  storage  holding  since 
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the  production  of  butter  last  year  exceeded  the  output  of  194^.    The  utilization 
pattern  of  milk  in  Australia  is  different  than  in  postwar  years  as  considerably 
larger  quantities  have  gone  into  fluid  consumption  and  cheese  at  the  sacrifice  of 
butter  output,  therefore  butter  exports  will  probably  be  a  long  time  returning 
to  prewar  levels.    Prr^ctically  all  their  exports  are  destined  for  the  United 
Kingdom  under  a  long  term  contract  effective  until  1955  s.nd  similar  to  the 
New  Zealand-United  Kingdom  contract.    The  decision  on  the  1950-51  price  has  been 
pending  for  sometime, but  what  ever  the  outcome, the  Australian  government  has 
guaranteed  dairymen  a  price  covering  the  cost  of  their  production.    The  price 
negotiated  for  the  July  1949-Juno  1950  fiscal  year  was  about  31  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b. 

'V 

The  Netherlands  exported  twice  a  s  much  butter  in  1949  ?-S  compared  to  194 
a,nd  exceeded  their  prewar  pog^tion  by  about  7  percent.  '  The  largest  quantities  \ 
were  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  and  France  in  1949,  while  Belgium  was  * 
much  the  largest  importer  during  194^.  Belgium  is Sgain  purchasing  large  quantities 
from  Holland  in  1950  due  to  closer  cooperation  within  the  Baielux  Union.    The  Dutch 
are  also  selling  larger  qua.ntities  of  butter  to  Germany  in  1950  which  was  an 
important  prewar  market.    Sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  delayed,  however, 
since  the  two  governments  could  not  agree  upon  a  price  for  1950-51  butter  exports 
during  the  June  negoJiations  but  since  then  the  two  countries  have  agreed  upon  a 
minimum  of  33  million  pounds  for  1950, 

Cheese 

Cheese  trade  w?s  quite  well  sustained  during  the  w?r  years  due  largely  to 
substantial  increases  in  exports  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  New  Zealand, 
In  the  postW'^r  years  relatively  more  emphasis  has  been  on  fluid  milk  and  cheese 
at  the  sacrifice  of  butter.    Exports  in  1949  were  approximately  750  million  pounds 
which  exceeds  1948  exports  by  40  percent  and  is  about  32  percent  above  prewar. 
The  larger  foreign  sales  of  cheese  l?st  year  are  a  recovery  from  the  drop  in  1948 
which  was  largely  the  result  of  the  sharp  decline  in  exports  th"?t  year  from  the 
United  States  ?nd  somewhat  smaller  shipments  from  New  Zealand  even  though  there 
were  increases  in  European  countries.    The  United  States  exports  in  1949  were 
largely  under  E.G. A.  purchase  but  the  movement  of  cheese  under  this  progrpjn  has 
almost  ceased  in  1950  and  United  States  exports  of  cheese  have  likewise  been 
declining,    The  shortage  of  dollar  exchange  in  European  markets  and  high  prices 
of  United  States  cheese  makes  it  difficult  to  sell  on  the  international  market. 

New  Sea  land,  the  largest  exporter  of  cheese,  ships  practically  all  its  export- 
gradings  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  contract  similar  to  the  New  Zealrmd-United 
Kingdom  butter  contrpct  which  is  effective  until  1955.    The  1950-51  price  will  be 
approximately  17.7  cents  per  pound  f.o,b, ,the  same  as  last  yer-r,    A  larger  per- 
centage of  New  Zealand's  exportable  surplus  may  however, be  sold  outside  of  the 
United  Kingdom  contract  in  the  coming  year.    New  Zealand  exported  90  percent  of 
its  total  cheese  products  in  1949,  83  percent  in  1948  and  92  percent  in  prewar 
years. 
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The  Netherlands  has    made  rapid  progress  in  recovering  its'' lafff?  "prewar  ^ 
foreign  market  and  is  again  the  second  largest  exporter  of  cheese  in  the  world* 
The  Dutch  exported  50  percent  of  their  production  in  1949  and  they  believe  cheese 
will, in  the  long  run, experience  a  more  profitable    foreign  market  than  their  other 
dairy  products.    The  largest  purchases    of  cheese  from  the  Netherlands  in  1948 
were  made  by  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  while  -France  and  Germ.any  were  also 
important  buyers  in  the  first  of  1950.    Western  Germany  has  been  taking  increasing 
quantities  while  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  have  fallen  off. 

The  United  States  was  the  third  most  important  exporter  of  cheese  in  1949  as 
it  was  the  first  time  in  5  yeai?s  that  its  cheese  exports  didn't  decline  signifi- 
cantly.   The  United  Kingdom  received  90  percent  of  United  States  foreign  shipments 
of  cheese  which  were  mainly  American  Cheddar  types.    Since  December  1949  however, 
exports  have  decreased  materially  and  there  has  been  practically  no  m.ovement 
outside  of  North  and  South  America  except  for  conclusion  of  current  arrangements 
for  50  million  pounds  of  cheddar  cheese  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  will  be 
delivered  in  the  next  3  months.    The  United  States  cheese  exports  ,excluding  the 
present  United  States-United  Kingdom  arrangements , are  nearer  the  prewar  pattern 
as  the  United  States  has  not  otherwise  been  an  important  supplier  'of  cheese  in 
1950. 

Denmark  has  moved  up  to  fourth  in  importance  of  cheese  exports  in  1949  hav- 
i^ig    sold  42  percent  more  than  in  1948  an  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  prewar. 
The    Danes  have,  been  expanding  their  cheese  making  capacity  while  at  the  same  time 
domestic  consumption  decreased  20  percent  in  1949  permitting  much  larger  quantitie 
for  export.    Denmark  exported  almost  50  percent  of  its  production  in  1949. 
Germany  became  an  important  buver  last  year  taking  52  percent  of  the  Danish 
foreign  sales  although  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden  were  also  fairly  important. 
The  Belgian  market  which  was  good  in  1948  has  decreased  purchases  from  Denmark 
since  last  year.    The  export  price  is  between  26  to  35  cents  per  pound  depending 
on  the  kind  of  cheese  and  the  market.    The  prices  received  from  comparable  cheese 
sold  at  domestic  markets  have  been  slightly  less.    The  domestic  prices  for  cheese 
were  released  from  controls  in  June, 

Australia,  the  next  most  important  exporter  of  cheese,  has  doubled  its 
foreign  sales  since  prewar.    Their  foreign  shipments  are  principally  to  the- 
United  Kingdom  under  g  contract  similar  to  that  of  the  New  Zealand -United  Kingdom 
agreements.    The  Australian  contract  price  for  1949-50  was  17,5  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.    Approximately  47  percent  of  the  Australian  cheese  production  was  exported 
in  1949. 

Other  countries  important  as  exporters  of  cheese  are  Switzerland,  Italy, 
France,  Argentina,  Sweden  and  Ireland.    Switzerland  and  Italy  are  having  difficulty 
in  recovering  their  prewar  markets  for    special    types  of  cheese  and  are  exporting 
smaller  quantities  than  in  prewar. 

The  S^viss  have  closely  regulated  the  marketing  of  milk  to  make  certain  there 
will  be -large  Quantities  of  cheese  for  export  and  foreign  shipments  continue  to 
increase.    High  prices  and  competition  from  countries  with  relatively  devalued 
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curren^'-ies  have  made  competition  in  foreign  ;markets  stiff.    France^  the  United 
States,  Belgium  and  Itaiy  are  currently  the  principal  Swiss  .markets.    Exports  of 
hard  wheel  cheese  have  doubled  in  the  first  of  1950  over  1949,  with  the  largest 
quantities  being  sold  in  Europe,    The  United  States  buys  considerable  portions  of 
Swiss  processed  cheese,  .  ' 

Italian  cheese  exporters  are  currently  having  less  difficulty  than  in  1949 
since  their  export  prices  have  been  lower  and  market  quantitative  restrictions  by 
traditional  European  importers  have  been  eased.    There  is  however  considerably 
more  competition  in  the  sales  of  Italian  type  cheese  frc-m  other  countries  than  in 
prewar,    Argentina  and  the  United  States  expanded  their  production  of  this  type 
cheese  considerably  during  the  war, 

Argentina  freely  permits  the  exportation  of  cheese  and  has  devaluated  its 
currency  to  encourage  a  more  favorable  trade  ratio.    But  their  trade  in  butter  and 
powdered  milk  is    under  government  control  and  canned  milk  export's  are.  not  per- 
mitted.   The  exports  of  dairy  products  will  increase  from  Argentina  as  the  domestic 
supply  improves, 

Canada  which  was  of  relative  importance  in  prewar  years,  has  also  had  a  cheese 
contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  past  several  years.    The  1949  contract 
specified  50  million  pounds  at  30  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  the  factory, which  was  filled 
by  August  last  year.    The  1950  contract  was  for  a  minimum  of  70  million  pounds 
and  a  maximum  of  84,7  million  p.t  25  cents  f.a.s.    The  Canadians  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  supplying  about  60  million  pounds  this  year  even  though  the  govern- 
ment is  requisitioning  cheese. 

Canned  milk   .  . 

The  exports  of  canned  milk  l/  are.estmated  at  approximately  BB5  million 
pounds  during  1949  which  is  6  percent  pbove  194^  and  about  45  percent  above  prev;ar, 
The  United  States  increase  in  exports  from  32  million  pounds  in  193^  to  328  million 
in  1949  is  the  main  reason  world  trade  in  canned  milk  so  greatly  exceeds  prev/ar 
levels.      Notwithstanding  this  increase  United  States  exports  have  .been  declining 
from  early  postwar  levels  which  were  approximately  eoual  to  the  level- of  total 
world  exports  for  1949,    United  States  exports  of  canned  milk  in  1949  "Vere 
principally  to  the  Philippines,  Greece,  Belgium,  Cuba,  British  I^:alaya  and  numerous'- 
other  countries.    These  exports  have  been  principally  evaporated  milk. 

The  Netherlands ,  the  principal  prewar  exporter  of  canned  milk, was  second 
largest  in  1949  while  accounting  for  one-fourth  of  the  worldfe  exDorts  last  year. 
Dutch  forei.gn  shipments  of  canned  milk  more  than  doubled  l?'.st  year  over  1948  and 
should  continue  to  increase  as  they  are  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  prev;ar  level. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Indonesia  received  approximately  one-half  the  1949  exports 
with  minor  quantities  going  to  markets  in  Asia  and  Africa,    Approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  Dutch  production  of  canned  milk  in  1949  was  exported.  Denmark, 
Australia,  Canada,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  France  and  Switzerland  are  the  remaining 
important  exporters  of  canned  milk,    Denmark  exported  alm.ost  its  whole  production 

1/ Includes  both  case  and  bulk  goods. 
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of  canned  and  dried  milk  last  year.    A-  large  part  of  the  forei-zn  sales  of  canned 
milk  from  these  countries  is  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  also  of 
considerable  importance  are  several  Asiatic  markets  of  vrtiich  Malaya,  Indonesia 
and  Hong  Kong  are  particularly  important,    French  exports  are  primarily  to  its 
African  possessions , 

Dried  Milk  '  . 

The  exports  of  dried  milk  1/  during  1949  are  estim.ated  at  approximately  502 
million  pounds  vrhich  is  about  JO  percent  above  19A.S  and  many  times  higher  than 
the  prewar  level,  but  considerably  below  several  postv/ar  years.    Dried  skim  milk 
accounted  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  dried  milk  exports  in  1949, 
as  movement  from  the.-  United  States  amounted  to  214  million  pounds  with  the 
Netherlands,  Canada j  Australia  and  New  Zealand  exporting  smaller  quantities  to 
foreign  markets.    "  These  same  countries  were  also  leaders  in  the  foreign  sales 
of  dr5ed  whole  milk,  though  exports  were  from  a  greater  number  of  countries, 
including  Denmark,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Norway  and  Argentinao    A  large  por- 
tion of  the  exports  from  North  America  hkve  been  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
through-  the  Children's  Fundo 

The  imports  of  powdered  milk  were  made  by  a  large  number  of  countries 
located  all  over  the  world,    Europe  v;as  the  largest  market  for  dried  -VNrhole  and 
dried  skim  milk,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium.,  Greece,  Czechoslovakia, 
Italy,  Austria  were  principal  importers.    The  European  countries  received  particu- 
larly large  quantities  of  dry'  skim  milk  vrfiile  exports  of  dry  v^ole  milk  were 
relatively  more  important  for  countries  in  South  America,  Asia  and  Africa 
vrfiere  powdered  milk  was  a  more  significant  portion  of  the  total  sanitary  milk 
supplyo    Important  importers  of  dried  milk  outside  of  Europe  v/ere  British  Malaya, 
Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  Trinidad,  Venezuela  and  others „ 


1/    Includes  both  dried  whole  and  dried  skim.  m.ilko 
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BUTTER:     International  Trade,  Average  193^-38, 
.    Annaal  igUg  and  I9U9,  Preliminary. 


nniin  t.T*  V  I 

Average  193H-38  : 

19U8  : 

19U9  ; 

Exports  : 

Imports  : 

ExDorts  : 

Imports-  : 

Escorts 

Imports  : 

1,000  lbs.  : 

J\J\J    X  D  S  « 

1,000  lbs; : 

1,000  lbs. : 

1,000  lbs.: 

1 ,  ijuu  1  D,s : 

1/ 

1/ 

oanacia 

5,6UO: 

110. 

X  X  V  1 

882: 

l^t3955 

1,069: 

1,123! 

S'lQ  XI CO 

179 

165 

1/      -  : 

U.l7i^i 

1,152 

'ih/ 

9,307 

5,768i 

228 

271 : 

Cuba 

•Ml 

608 

779 

.  672: 

gnTTmn  aMSPICA 

Argentina 

•2/ 

18,29H 

53 

til/  26,455. 



11/ 

220 

311 

^ 

870 

n/       90 : 

Venezuela 

79  s 

1,5^3 

2.191 • 

ETTkOPE 

2/ 

Austria 

5,y79 

73 

13 

7j 

Belgium  and 

:  56,4271 

Luxe  ml) our g 

Do 

9,930 

■  46 

75!    Q7  T 

90 

Czechoslovakia 

"7  c)  1 

1,918 

7  )  1  n 

7,  ^31 

;5/ 

1 —  / 

5/  5 

Denmark 

■20C  ^^ho 

37 

16/ 

231,040: 

.0/ 

302,903 

Estonia 

Ij 

6/ 

Pinland 

-it 

dH,  M-D  { 

13 

-L 1  »yo5 

23 

3,060: 

France 

5?  Q"ZO 

3,6U0 

'5/ 

6,735 

5/ 

|5/ 

6,989 

!  57,92U: 

Germany 

!o  / 

I  170.766 

5/       --  t 

Greece 

860 

333 

— 

.5/        --  : 

Hungary 

9,ll6 

=  5/ 

5/ 

•5/ 

— 

.5/     ■   --  : 

Ireland 

51,343 

UU8 

239 

1.381 

—  -  : 

Italy 

1,067 

2.152 

^5/ 

^6/ 

4,243 

— 

.  .12,452: 

Latvia 

UO,77U 

5F/ 

— 

:K/ 

—  ■ 

;6/        -  : 

Li  thuania 

30,390 

:5/ 

— 

•5/ 

F/  : 

Netherlands 

109,586 

355 

53.131 

29 

117*  80  7 

:~  44: 

Norway 

725 

2 

|5/ 

2.5^7 

5/ 

2 

:5/ 

1,37^ 

Poland  &  Danzig 

18,66U 

2 

^5/'     "  : 

Sweden 

50,5U7 

Ul+0 

2 

7 

3.565 

7: 

Swi  tzerland 

7 

2.033 

1,532 

19,635 

55 

:  24,083: 

United  Kingdom 

1,367 

;l,07U,727 

|5/ 

.5/ 

610, 59^ 

:5/ 

\  ,713.332: 

USSR(Eur.ft  Asis) 

46,486 

401 

[5/     ~  . 

An  s  t.Tal  1  a 

216,000 

2 

179,000 

150,000 

:\!ViVi  /.t^al  and 

309,000 

2 

304,000 

331,000 

British  Malaya 

rS/ 

571 

is/ 

U.07S 

2,300 

:ll/  2,200: 

India 

;8/ 

^ 

6.175 

55/ 

•10/ 

■  565 

:5/ 

:5r  : 

Indonesia 

:8/ 

12,352 

:ll/ 

300 

:n/  800; 

Palestine 

4,826 

Philippine  T-'  p. 

1,566 

1.599 

:  1.256! 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  last  ta'ble 
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CHEESS:     International  <lf  ade ,  Ave^^ge  l3j,k-J,S 
Annual  19^8  and  '19^9,  Preliminary 




Country  : 

Average  193U-38 

19U8  : 

1949  : 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports  ! 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Imports  : 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. . 

lyOCO  lbs. : 

1,000  lbs: 

Canada 

■  1.251 

39,827^ 

863 

■  52. 695- 

3/ 

2,360: 

Mexico 

895 

2U: 

6U6: 

"» 

United  States 

1.260 

! .  5^*279 

95.592. 

23,597' 

98,021 

32,014: 

Cuba 

13 

U28 

U61 

9. 

719: 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina  . 

!  3,Uo6 

110 

n/  35.000. 

n/-  22,000- 

iSiUROriii 

Au-stria  • 

b,720 

1 ,  olo 

404 

3 ,026 : 

Belgium  and 

63,510: 

LuxemlDO  arg 

1             *                  "7  1  I  J  1 

50,563 

'2.1 

■i-,55l7. 

•  65.893 

Bui garia 

3»55^' 

5/ 

: 

zecnosio vaicia  . 

1 1-909 

■  2,706 

•.^^55 

% 

2j 

"5/ 

Denmark 

i o,-uo  / 

■IT 

33 

07  coll 
27,  624 

35 

-.- 

66, 772 

28: 

Estonia 

•  2 

£/ 

6/ 

.  b/ 

i/ 

—  ■  : 

J;  1  n  i  ancL 

ll,-b51 

31 

1  DC 

2 

y,Ub5 

: 

Prance 

25,039 

30, 867 

:5/ 

•1/ 

U,.277 

:5/ 

•  30.350 

5/ 

20,311: 

Germany 

•     •  711 

70,13^ 

— 

—  : 

Greece 

(Tot 

621 

800 

3.956 

•5/ 

: 

TT.  .  _   ^ 

Hungary 

'862 

15 

!5/ 

—  — 

5/- 

'5/ 

— 

=  5/ 

: 

Ice  land 

187 

17 



•5/ 

: 

Ireland 

1,509. 

60 

2,151 

;  2,888 

75: 

I  taly 

53.224 

9.672 

:6/ 

15,866 

6,802 

29,015 

:6/ 

15.267: 

Latvia 

132 

f/_: 

-  — 

;6/ 

Li  thuania 

1,318 

2 

r/ 

°/ 

.  -  ■  __ 

.6/ 

.lie  t  her  lands 

132, 358 

93U 

50 , 106 

1,091 

136,  727 

503: 

Fbrvay 

U;  111 

338 

•  11 

1  n  C 

42  0 

5/ 

47U 

1,125 

655: 

Poland  &  Danzig, 

1,360 

317 

Portugal 

:5/ 

5/  • 

5/ 

Rumania" 

139 

'  90 

5/ 

'  jj 

•5/ 

S"nai  n 

.15/  117 

15/  2,^02 

=  5/ 

'  9 

=  5/ 

Sweden  ' 

625 

2.U73 

I5U 

5.7U3 

6,2-^2 

7,778i 

S^'i  tzerinnd 

Ul ,  6.78 

:  3.92U 

16,654. 

3.13^+ 

27.73^ 

2,690: 

United  Kingdom 

2;  987 

.  319.028 

=  5/ 

5/- 

352i^96 

'5/ 

^77,528: 

USSR.  (Eur.&Asia): 

» 

all 

816 

— 

5/ 

OCMNIA  ■ 

Australia 

21,750 

;  lOli 

52.^^3^ 

185 

484, 849 

74; 

New  Zealand 

19^,000' 

2 

169.396 

208,  843 

Algeria  : 

82 

10,833 

1/ 

85,000 

1/  15,000: 

EgyDt 

13/14/  82 

2^/1^7.273 

.3/ 

11/ 

1,700: 

11/  4,700: 

India 

1,20U 

5/ 

11/ 

400" 

5/ 

11/  1,200: 

Syria  ci  Lebanon 

553 

917 

68 

2,221 

.5/ 

57 

*^ee  foi^tnotes  at  end  of  last  table 
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CAlWfiD  MILK:"  InternaticJnal  Trade,  Average  193^-38, 
  Annual  l'9to -aad  I9U9,  preliminary 


Country 

Average  193U-38  '  : 

19^8 

!       19H9  : 

Exports 

Imports  1 

Exports  s 

Imports 

'  Exports 

;  Imports  ] 

1.000  lbs. 

1,000  -Its' 

1,000  lbs. :1,Q00  lbs. 

'1,000  lbs. 

•1,000  lbs: 

NORTH  AMERICA 

A 

Canada 

22,9^8 

22 1 

53.511: 

.3 

36,500:  6: 

Guatemala 

— 

—  ' 

;  231 

!  409: 

Mexico 

'  — 

118/ 

61U; 

;il/ 

5,000 

:ll/  H.OOO: 

Panama 

U,327j 

-  :lT/ 

-.i+,500 

:!]_/  3,500: 

Panama  Canal 

• 

til/  5.500: 

Zone 

—  < 

2,5^^' 

— 

111 

6,300 

— 

United  States  : 

32,31^2 

739! 

i^26.637 

^0 

327.859 

!  29: 

.  Cuta 

3»9^1: 

8: 

36,829 

— 

:  32,937-: 

.IJet  her  lands  i 

3.059 

!         •' —  •  ; 

5,200 

— 

:  5,000: 

Antilles 

EUROPE 

Austria 

— —  ■' 

'5/ 

— 

175 

^  8 

:           396 1 

. Belgium    '  . 

2,203 

8U1 

73,0,38 

[5/ 

3U2 

:  53.790: 

Czechoslovakia  ; 

—  ! 

307 

— 

■  1.733 

:5/    --  : 

Denmark 

UO.U38 

:  60.506. 

— 

81=;.  8iU 

Finland  . 

— 

ll 

— 

— 

20/ 

1,167 

!20/ 

;  288 

:20/  72U: 

France 

11,277' 

2,9^5 

19.^93! 

10,082 

-2U,0U8 

:  10.983: 

Greece 

U.309 

59.572 

:  66,725: 

Ireland 

12,831 

60- 

19,350 

Italy  : 

3,101 

^  hy 

39.072 

!  9.7O2S 

Netherlands 

3^+2,700 

50 

•  106,553 

— 

233, 22U 

Horway 

■  U,666 

971 

211. 

5/ 

3 

:5/ 
2J 

131 

!  — r  5 

15/  : 

Poland  &  Danzig, 

.18/ 

'20 

50 : 

5/  ! 

— 

Spain 

26 

-18/ 

28 

— 

-  — 

— 

:       --  : 

Sweden 

^S/ 

115 

W 

18 

.  8.516 

!  2,661: 

Switxerland  ' 

12,986< 

7! 

•7,931. 

3.7^5 

7.629 

;          190 : 

United  Kingddm;  ; 

19/32.930! 

1^199,20U. 

58,799 

I  gi4,237: 

OGBAMIA 

i 

Australia 

15.392 

h 

67. 330; 

2 

'  65,618 

1  2I 

New  Zealand 

23.673. 

: 2U, 101 

OTHERS        ■   ■    '  : 

British  Malaya  ! 

8,963 

73.682! 

11/  -70,000. 

•n/70.000; 

Hong  Kong 

5/. 

11/  10,000 

21.265: 

India 

17/ 

8,620: 

12,362: 

8,51+5: 

Indonesia 

32. 390 : 

31.323. 

55,830: 

Philippine  *  ,: 

40^6U3: 

115.215: 

1V115.000: 

See  footnotes  at  ©ad  of  last  ta>le 
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DRIED  MILK r— International  Trade,  Average  193^-32 
Annual  19^8  and  19^9  .  Jrolimlnary 


Country 

Average  193^-38  ; 

19^8  i 

I9U9  i 

•  Exports 

Imports  ; 

Exports  i 

Imports  ; 

Li 

A.  M  ^  A  w  0  < 

TmnoT'ts  • 

!l,000  lbs. 

1,000  l"bs 

l.OOU  lbs. : 

1,000  lbs. 

1, 

000  lbs. : 

1, 000  Ids : 

NORTH  ArURICA 

35»^55« 

Canada 

^,865 

U191 

36, 750 < 

2,357 

1  • 

Mexico 

— 

U66 

12, 15^+ 

8,856: 

United  States 

U,805 

6,019 

259,689. 

3.099 

295.059 

5.25U: 

Cuba 

•5/ 

— 

'5/ 

— 

!  633 

2.598 

U: 

2,260: 

SOUTH  AI ERICA 

Argentina 

'5/ 

  " 

5/ 
5/ 

—  ' 

4,491 



Venezuela 

  ' 

28.219 

11/ kn  nnn  * 

EUROPE 

Aus  tria 

— 

:  U 

260 

— 

:  I.2U9: 

Belgium 

— 

^  ^ 
5.669 

— 

1U,^93 

^5/ 

1.510 

:  10,661: 

Bulgaria 

— — 

5/ 

— 

10,000 

— 

:5/      -  : 

Czechoslovakia 



15U 

— 

2,695 

— 

.n/  6,000: 

Denmark 

59^ 

— 

!  5.193 

163 

16.933 

: 

France 

— 

2,168 

:  1.312 

8,915 

1.991 

!  25.115: 

Ge  rmany 

:  11/105, 000: 

(Western) 

'5/ 

— 

50,000 

— 

Greece 

<iuy 

— 

£1'+, 

— 

:  25,818: 

Ireland 

626 

21"^ 

2.375 

^^6 

3.23^ 

r  366: 

Italy 

25 

2" 

7,000 

!  23,201; 

Ne  therlands 

37.151 

122 

6.969: 

17,937 

U9,lU9 

:  860: 

Nori-^ay 

10 

90 

2 

22 

■5/ 

38 

Spain 

lU 

37^. 

3.536 

5/ 

Sweden 

—  < 

382 

6, 876 

— 

11. U99 

Swi  tzerland 

3.036 

7 

1,500 

35,000: 

United  Kingdom  . 

30,879 

975. 

36,^25 

— 

.  78,197: 

OcfiAruA 

Australia 

3.32U" 

239 

69 

New  Zealand 

16,111 

35.776 

52,932 

OTHERS 

India  ; 

1.525 

18,088 

11,808: 

Japan 

613: 

700 

10,000 

T 1/50, 000: 

Philippine  Is. 

735 

3.091 

2.O7U: 

1/  Average  for  1935-37^  2/  Less  than  1,000  pounds,        Incomplete.  U/  Avera^  for 
1936-38.  5/  Not  available.  6/  Incorporated  in  U.S.sIr.  on  August  3,  19UO, 
]_/  For  193^  only.  8/  Includes  Ghee.  S/Yot  1939  only.  lO/  ^'or  fiscal  year  beginning 
April  1.  11/  Unofficial  estimate.  12/  Average  for  1935  and  1936,  13^/  Including 
Trade  with  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  iWf  Average  for  1934-37,     I5/  Average  for  193U 
and  1935.  16/lncludes  dried  skim  milk.  Ij/Average  for  1937-39.  18/  For  1935  only. 
19/  For  1938  -only. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

/OFFIGE  OF  FbREIG-N    AGRICULTURAL   RELATIONS  '    '  ' 
UNITED  states'  pePART::M:ENT  OF  AG  Rl  CULTURE     ~    '  ; 
WAS-HINGTON^.  D.C.\ 


?D  11-50  .     .   .;     ■  ,.  ...  •.        _  October  9,  I95O 

.,  •     ,  WCnlD  CUTP-J'T  0?  DiilRY  PHODtJCTS,  SECOIT}  QTJAFJ'iGR;,  ■  ...  . 

■  .  *•  ^ 

Factory  prodiictiojj  of -batter  and  canned  milk  in  many  of  the  important  pro- 
ducing countries-  of  the  v/orld  increased  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950»  as  com- 
pared vri'th  the  same  quarter  of  19^9*     Conditions  in  these  countries  v^ere  favor- 
ahle  for  milk  production  in  this  period,  and  the  resulting  higher  milk  output 
made  available  larger  quantities  of  milk  for  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products,  ■  r- 

In  Europe  the  high  level  of  milk  produc ticn  in  the  April-June  quarter  is 
attrlTDutable  to  the  continued  increase  in  cow  numbers  in  most  countries,  and  to 
more  satisfactory  grazing  and  feed  conditions.    An  ap\'reciable  rise  in  cow 
numbers  was  evident  in  the  Netherlands  where  milk  production  increased  aporoxi- 
mately  lU  percent  in  the  second  quarter  over  a  year  earlier.     Cow  numbers  also 
were  higher  in  Denmark,    Although  pasture  growth  there  in  some  areas  was  delayed 
by  cold  v/eather,  conditions  generally  were  favorable,  and  Danish  m.ilk  production 
for  the  quarter  was  up  12- percent*     In  Western  Germany^'  where  the  mid-season 
census  indicated  a  further  building  up  of  cow  numbers,  and  yield  per  cow  con- 
tinued relatively  hip:h,  milk  output  ^-'as  estimated  as  approximately  2h  percent 
above  comparable  19'^9'     Milk  production  in. Switzerland  also  showed  a  substantial 
increase,  reflecting  the  good  weather  that  prevail-ed  throughout  the  second 
quarter. 

■  The  steady  upward  trend  in  cow  numbers  ivas  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
animals  were  in  good  condition,  pastures  were  genero.lly  excellent  and  milk 
production  for  the  period  was  vrell  above  that  of  a  year  ago,    Althou;4;h  wdather  in 
Ireland  in  the  second  quarter  was  variable  and  to  som.e  extent  adversely  effected 
pastures  J  mdlk  supplies  ,tQ  creameries  v;ere  ap-':)roximately  19  percent  higher  than 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  l9'+9« 

In  Australia,  milk  production  is  usually  "at  thr^  mini r^um  level  in  the  m.onths 
under  review,  and  in  195^  ^^^^  95  percent  of  the  preceding  year,.     In  Uew  Zealand, 
butterfat  production  has  been  declining  more  than  seasonally  in  the  past  several 
months.     Output  for  the  quarter  as  a  whole  was  only  79  percent  of  19^9  even 
though  a  slight  increase  occurred  in  June©  .        ,  . 

Milk  production' ia  Canada  in  the  April -June  quarter  droriped  slightly  below 
the  same  quarter  a  year  ago,  due  to  the  backiirard  weather,  which  was  genero,l 
throughout  the  Dominion  and  which  in  turn  retarded  pasture  growth.     In  the 


United  States,   the  late  flash  in  milk  flow  resulting  from  the  helow-nornal 
temperatures  over  most  of  the  country  in  early  spring  influenced  milk  pro- 
duction.    Output  for  the  quarter  was  only  a"bout  one  percent  higher  than  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  a  year  earlier* 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  second  quarter  of  195^  showed  the 
greatest  increase  anong  the  nanufactured  dairy  products.    Output  in  the 
Netherlands  was  23  percent  higher  than  in  coirroarable  19'^9»  reflecting  the 
increase  in  nilk  productione     In  Denmark,  most  of  the  rise  in  milk  production 
in  this  quarter  vras  mainly  ahsorlDed  in  the  manufacture  of  "butter,  output  of 
which  rose  16  percent  over  a  year  earlier.     Swiss  butter  production  increased 
approximately  18  percent  in  the  second  quarter,  due  largely  to  the  excess 
of  fresh  milk  availahle  in  May  and  June  when  regulations  reouesting  m_ilk  for 
.cheese  manufacture  were  relaxed  somewhat.    Higher  milk  production  in  Western 
Germany  increased  the  supply  being  directed  to  creameries-,  and  factory  butter 
output  for  the  quarter  was  5  percent  over  the  same,  m.onths  of  19^9*  Swedish 
butter  production  which  has  been  continuing  at  a. high  level  rose  16  percent 
in  the  period  under  review  comroared  tirith  the  preceding  year.. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  a  large  proportion  of  manufacturing  nilk 
is  utilized  for  butter  production^  output  of  that  commodity  in  the  second 
quarter  showed  a.  gain  of  mere  than       percent-.     Milk  deliveries  to  dairies  in 
Ireland  were  considerably  larger  in  the  April-June  quarter  during  195^  than 
last  year,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  I5  percent  in  the  output  of  factory 
produced  butter. 

Butter  production  in  Australia,  in  the  second  quarter  vras  down  in  all 
State.s  except  .Queensland,  and  although  this  is  one  of  the  leading  dairy  States, 
the,  slight  increase  there  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  in  other 
areas.     Output  for  that  country  in  this  quarter  was  97  percent  of  last  year;  In 
New  Zealand,  where  butterfat  production  was  considerably  below  comparable  I9^9f 
butter  graded-for-export  declined  sharply  in  the  period  under  review. 

Reduced  output  of  Canadian  butter  reflected  the  lower  milk  production  and 
the  large  quantities  of  milk  going-  into  fluid  use.     In  the  United  States,  a 
smaller  mi}k  output  in  May  was  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
butter  produced  to  beloT'/  last  year's  level. 

Cheese  xoroduction  decreased  generally  in  the  second  quarter  of  195'^»  cpm-" 
pared  with  a  year  earlier.     In  Switzerland^  less  cheese  was  produced  in  May  and 
June  because  Swiss  dairy  organizations  feared  it  would  be  difficult  to  market 
a  larger  volume  of  cheese  abroad,  due  to  competition  from  countries  v;ith  lower 
cheese  prices  and  a  relatively  deflated  currency.     Swiss  cheese  -oroduction  in 
.  the  second  quarter  was  95  percent  of  the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 
Production  of  cheese  in  the  Netherlands  was  lower  in  this  quarter,  the  eybort 
demand  being  for  butter.    However,  che  so  prices  in  Mny  improved  somev/hat,  a 
factor  which  may  stim.ulate  production  in  succeeding  months,     Swedish  cheese 
m.anufacture  dropped  to  SO  percent  of  that  for  the  second  quarter  of  19^9» 
Because  of  an  excess  production  of  cheese,  -with  consequent,  stock-piling  in  I9^9t 
output  has  been  curtailed  by  means  of  special  producti-^n  levies.    However,  these 
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exces9-  stocks  have-  now  "been  moved  into  cortsunption,- ~  in  part  through  ex)ortSr  ~ 
and  cheese' produ:C;ti on  is-  now  bein^  raised  to  the-  normal  level.     In  JDennark, 
where  snaller  quantities  of  milk  were  directed-  into  cheese  oroduction  then  in- 
the  sane  period  of  I9^9i  che--se  output  was  only  79  percent  of  the  earlier  year. 
Cheese  production  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  ether  hand,,  rose  ^4-9  percent  in 
the  April-June  quarter,  reflecting  larg-er  residual  supplies  of  milk  from  fluid 
uses  than  existed  a  yeaif  earliei'c  ' 

.  Both  Australia  and  New- Zealand  report  chees.Q;  production  below  the  19^9 
level.     In  the  former  country  output  was  93  percent'  in  this  quarter,  while  in 
New  Zealand,  cheese-gradings  for  export  were  99  percent  of  the  earlier  year* 

Canadiian  cheese  ou-tput  declined  mora  than  any  other  manufactured -(^airy 
product,  as  more  milk  was  sold  for  fluid  purposes  or  fed  on  farii^s.  In  the 
United  States,  the  late  flush  in  milk  flow  due  to  unseasonaDly  cool  '-reather 
resulted  in  a  fall  ini^-off  in  production  in  April  and  fey,  -oarticular-ly  in  the 
outpat'of  American  cheese  which  accounts  for  about  80  percenrt  of  all  cheese 
production  for  the  our-.rter  dropped  to  92  percent  of  the  sar.e  quarter  of  the 
previous  year.  •  -   .     ■     '  •     .  ■  ~ 

.-    Statistics  on  canned  nilk;  production  in  the  second  quarter  of-  1959  -''^'^ere 
availahle'  for  6.  imoortant  prDducin-_;  countries.     In  the  Netherlands,  the  strong;, 
export  der.-and  encoura.^'ed  production  of  canned  milk,-,  output  of  which  in  .this 
quarter  increased  U9  percento    An  increase  of  UO  percent  was  reported  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  lai'.:;e  cuantitlas  of  rd Ik  continue  to  he  diverted  to  con-:  ■•  : 
densery  product^*  •     :  - 

Cuban  production  of  canned  milk  doclinsd  in  M;-.y  and  June  from  the  hi>^h       -  . 
levels  of  tbe  iDreceding  mionths,    Ho^'svar,   the  high  output  of  Ar)ril  was 
sufficient  to  offset  some  of  this ■ decline,  and  production -for  th-  quarter 
a  whole  showed  a  -airx  of  f.bout  1.3  percent.--,   /o-';  V( 

In  Canada,  a  sharp  increase  occurred  in  evaporated  milk  production  in  June 
which  reversed  the  -oroductlDn-  tre-nd'  of  the  past  several  m.Qnths.    Outiat  of  all- 
types  of  canned  m.ilk  f^r  the  quarter  rose  3  percent  over  co^-':ar::-ble  19^9* 
Producti'^n  in  the  United  St<'ites  in  the  April-June  period  dropped  to  95  percent. 

Dried  milk  production  st-vtistics  arc  not  collected  quarterly  by  al'i  pro- 
ducing countries^     Hoi^rever,  the  figures  submitted  in  this  report  cover  the  jyiajor 
t)ortion  of  the  world's  production.     In  the  United  Kingdom,   the  suo)ly  of  m.ilk 
diverted  to  dried  milk  iDroductii^n  is  sraller  than  that  directed  into  the  manu- 
facture of  other  dairy  products^     However,  sufficient  quantities  were  available 
for  dried  m.ilk  in  the  second  quarter  for  an  increased  loroduction  amounting  to 
20  oercent.     The  only  '^ther  countr;^  in  which  dried  milk  output  was  hi^^her 
than  a  year  a.p  i-ms  the  Netherlands,  oroducticn  there  being  uo  ^9  percent  as 
a  result  of  the  switch  in  the  utilization  -rf  m.ilk  from  cheese  to  batter,  Sweden 
continued  to  reduce  dried  milk  production- bec-'-use  of  the  declining  de;iand.  Out- 
put in  the  April-June  quart^-r  was  only  UO  percent  of  April-June,  19^9*  In 
Canada,  dried  m.ilk  iiroduction  continued  a  downward  trend  and  in  the  second 
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quarter  dropped  to  86  percehf  of  last  year.'s  output.    Lower  non-fat '  solids  proe- 
duction  in  the  tTnitfed  States  in  April  and  Ha-y  resulted  in  .a  total  dried' irsilk 
output  for  the  quarter  to  95  percent  of  conparable  19^_9« 

Current  Conditions  Abroad. —  ' 

Dublin;  -    Because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  Ireland  in  August 
and  early  Septenberi  the  harvest  is  later  than  usual.     In  some  ar3as,  nuch  of 
the  hay  has  been  lost,  and  in  others,  has  been  hapha.zardly  saved  between  shovrers, 
thereby  reducing  its  nutritive  vn.luec  ."  . 

London;  -  Wet  weather  and  frequent  showers  have  been  general  in  the  United 
Kingdor.  since  July,;  and  ha.ve  produced  unusually  good  pasture  growth  for  this 
tine  of  year© 

Copenhagen;  -  Deranark's  grasses  and  pastures  now  are  excellent  following 
considerable  falls  of  ra,in.     Roots  also  beri'efitted  fron  the  additional  noisture, 

Frankfurt;  -  Increases  in  the  production  of  livestock  products*  in  ViTestern 
Gernany  are  expected  to  continue  as  a  result  of  increased  livestock  numbers  and 
improvenant  in  both  feeding  and  bre-jdingo     In  addition,   the  Government's  can:paignt 
for  inrrea.sed  milk  consumption  and '  sani  tation  continue  and  their  success  v/ill 
tend  to  encourage  increased  production. 

Wellington;  -  Colder  vreather  in  New  Zealand  has  recently  been  re;ported. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  prevalent  for  warn  rains  to  stimulate  pasture  growth. 
The  predominance  of  heavy  frost  is  said  to  h^.ve  brought  grovrth  to  a  standstill 
and  stocks  of  supplementary  feeds  are  being  rppidly  used. 

Sydney;  -  As  a.  result  of  heavj'  rains  in  many  areas  of  Australia,  pastures 
are  nov/  in  good  condition  and  a  satisfactory  spring  is  ejcpected. 

— -By  Regina  M»  Murray,  based  in  part  upon  U.  Sc  Foreign  Service  reports  from 
countries  referred  to. 
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EL  SALVADOR 

El  Salvador,  with  an  area  about  equal  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  a  population  of  about  2,200,000,  is  the  small- 
est of  the  Central  American  Republics  and  the  only  one  with 
a  seacoast  solely  on  the  Pacific.  While  most  of  the  cattle 
are  found  along  the  humid  coastal  plains,  dairy  herds  and 
family  cows  are  kept  in  the  more  populous  interior  region 
of  plateaus  and  valleys.  Coffee  constitutes  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  El  Salvador  exports. 


Outlook  for  Lnpor-ts  of  United  States 
D airy  Prod-uct s  in  31  Salvador 

By  George  IIo  Day 
Agricultural  I^conomist 

Suimnary 

El  Salvador,  a  Central  Ar.erican  country  of  about  2,200,000  people  with  no 
exchange  restrictions  and  a  favorable  trade  balance,  a  result  of  its  increas- 
ingly valuable  coffee  trade,  is  expected  to  offer  a  grovring  though  liir.ited 
}.:arket  for  sone  United  States  dair^^  productSe    Jllthough  its  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  snail  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  nore 
than  gradual  inci-ease,  the  same  is  tme  of  its  supply  of  foodstuffs  in  general. 
The  bull:  of  its  people  do  not  possess  purchasing  povrer  for  nore  than  the  bare 
essentials  vrhich  El  Salvador  can  produce.    At  the  present  tine  probably  not 
nore  than  10  to  15  percent  of  the  population  has  the  purchasing  povrer  to  buy 
dr3''-  vnole  rdlk,  condensed  nilk,  and  infants'  and  dietetic  foods,  the  principal 
United  States  dairy  product  exports  to  that  co'ontryo    Host  of  these  foods  are 
used  in  chile  feedings     Thus,  vmless  retail  prices  can  be  redViCed  by  concerted 
effort,  any  oroansion  in  the  consumption  of  imported  dairy  products  vdll  have 
to  be  larrely  t'le  result  of  a  .r.ore  general  use  udthin  this  group. 

There  are,  hov/ever,  sone  indications  of  a  ^;rov/ing  niddle  class.     In  addi- 
tion, the  installation  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  and  the  realization  of  an 
irrigation  project  i.^'^hich  is  being  planned  for  the  lower  Lenpa  River  Valley  iaay 
heir  to  encourage  the  development  of  local  industr;^^  and  raise  the  level  of 
v;ages. 

In  the  meantime,  efficiently  operating  school  lunch  and  nutrition  programs 
of  the  Ivlinistry  of  Health  and  Sanitation  are  demonstrating  the  health  value  of 
sanitary  milk  through  the  distribution  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids  in  the  present  'y:^a.Vc     If,  through  reductions  in  the 
tariff  anc  other  marketing  costs ^  this  food  could  be  made  generally  available 
at  prices  more  v.-ithin  reach  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  imports  and  consmnp- 
tion  of  nonfat  c.rir  r-dlk  probably  could  be  increased  many  times  over? 

"'.'ith  a  favorable  outlook  for  El  Salvador's  income  from  coffee  during  at 
least  t'ae  next  few  years,  the  prospect  for  increasing  imports  of  certain  United 
States  dair^,^  products  appears  goodo     In  addition  to  the  potential  comraercial 
prospect  for  nonfat  dyrj  milk  under  conditions  mentioned  above,  imports  of  dry 
whole  milk  raid  milk  base  i^if ants'  and  dietetic  foods  should  continue  to  growc 
Lmports  of  processed  Cheddar  cheese  anjl  cheese  foods  also  may  register  a 
gr^idual  increase c    El  Salvadoran  im,)orts  of  evaporated  m.ilk  are  expected  to 
continue  to  be  of  lainor  i:aportanceo     Imports  of  butter  are  likevrise  e:cpected 
to  continue  to  be  negligible 

Some  General  Qbsorvatioris  on  El  Salvador's  Economy  and  the  harket  Outlook 


El  Salvador,  the  sm.allest  in  area  of  the  Central  Anerica:i  Republics  (barely 
10,000  square  miles),  and  the  only  one  irith  a  soacbast  solely  on  the  Pacific, 
is  one  of  the  fc".:  Latin  American  countries  v/ithout  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
foreign  exchange,     Postv.-ar  reserves  of  foreign  exchange  have  been  growing  each 


year,  the  result  of  a  favorable  export  trade  balance^  and,  barring  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  production  or  in  prices  of  coffee,  there  seems  little  likelihood 
of  any  restrictions  on  foreign  exchange  for  some  time* 

Coffee,  the  predominant  comm.ercial  crop  of  this  agricultural  country^ 
accounted  for  over  86  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports  in  19u9  and  is  the 
main  source  of  the  country's  buying  power.    Exports  of  sesame  seed,  which  were 
second  in  importance,  reflect  a  recent  sharp  increase  (interrupted  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  19h9~$0  crop  due  to  price  break)  in  the  culture  of  this  cropc 
Other  exports  include  cotton,  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  rice,  henequen,  gold, 
silver,  and  cotton  textiles 

With  the  world  supply  of  coffee  not  expected  to  increase  appreciably  in 
the  next  few  years,  the  demand  expected  to  remain  good  and  El  Salvadoran  pro- 
duction expected  to  be  at  least  maintained  at  the  high  volume  of  recent  years, 
the  prospects  for  El  Salvador's  income  and  for  dair^^  product  imports  appear 
favorable, 

A  larg.e  part  of  the  coffee  is  produced  on  a  relatively  small  nimber  of 
large  estates,  and  most  (about  85  percent)  of  the  12^000  coffee  fincas  (farms) 
scattered  through  the  country  are  cultivated  by  individual  farmers  on  tracts 
of  less  than  17  acres. 

There  is  a  concentration  of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  semd-govern- 
mental  corporations,  largely  under  the  direction  of  representatives  of  the 
large  producers  and  processors,  which  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  marketing  of  coffee  and  other  important  agricultural 
commodities.    These  organizations,  together  mth  the  folinistry  of  i^gri culture 
and  Industry  including  the  Centre  Nacional  de  Agronomia  (Uo  S,  Departmient  of 
Agriculture  cooperating),  are  doing  much  toward  improvement  of  yields  and 
quality  of  coffee  and  other  established  crops,  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  ^nd  crops  to  increase  food 
supplies  and  provide  the  raw  materials  for  smiall  industries. 

The  extremely  low  income  of  the  grt-at  mass  of  laborers  and  small,  part- 
time  farmers  coiiiprises  an  important  limitation  on  the  effective  demand  for 
dairy  products »    Although  El  Salvador  produces  nearly' all  of  the  food  consumed 
by  the  middle  and  low  income  classes,  there  is  a  great  need  for  morec  The 
average  per  capita  consumption  is  somewhat  less  than  2;,000  calories  per  day, 
and  the  continuous  diet  of  corn,  beans,  rice,  and  grain  sorghum  vdth  an 
occasional  native  fruit  suggests  the  need  for  greater  baH-ance.     In  addition, 
serious  inequities  in  food  distribution  exist. 

The  conditions  of  poverty  among  rnaral  labor  are  related  to  the  period  of 
unemployment  which  exists  from  March  to  September  each  year  and  to  the 
difficulty  of  raising  subsistence  crops  under  primitive  conditions  on  plots 
made  extremely  small  by  the  scarcity  of  arable  lando     There  is  virtually  no 
class  of  small,  independent  farmers.     In  addition,  the  wages  of  coffee  workers 
have  been  extremely  low.     Over  80  percent  of  the  families  receive  less  than 
$600.00  annually.    With  prices  of  purchased  foods  relatively  high,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  coffee  workers'  wages  are  spent  for 
nourishment© 
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In  spite  of  the'  enigjiia  relating  to  overpopulation,  the  depletion  of  soil 
and  water  resources,  and  the  ^^xtremelv  limited  extent  of  arable  areas.  El 
Salvador  is  making  progress  in  the  solution  of  its  social  and  economic  problems* 
Several  Govcrnirient  and  semi. ---Government  orgonizations  are  Ywrking  to  improve 
industrial  and  agricultural  condj.ti^ns  and  the  l:jt  of  rural  and  urban  laboro 
Some  large  planters  ano  their  associations  are  improving  the  housing  cjnd  care 
of  tn;-.ir  workers 6    The  Ministry  of  Health  and  Sanitation  through  the  Livisions 
of  Health  EdMC^.tion  and  of  Matern-Dl  Hygiene  are  distributing  increasing  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  (incliuling  nonfat  dry  milk  furnished  by  the  United  ^<iations  Int^r- 
n-^tional  Children's  Emergency  Fund— --MICE?)  to  school  childr-n,  preschoo]. 
children,  and  mothers o    .Al.so  cooperating  ^vith  the  Health  I/[inistry  in  reducing 
disease  and  raising  s-^.nitation  standards  are  a  large  group  of  urban  and  rural 
hospitals  and  the  Institute  of  Inter-jimerican  /ffairs,^    Arrong  other  programs 
for  social  betterment  is  a  g;;neral  program  to  establish  small  cooperative 
industiies  designed  to  utilize  available  raw  materials  and  provide  employment 
in  th:  production  of  articles  suitable  for  exporto 

A  large  iiew  dam  and  irrigation  project  no'"  being  constructed  on  the  upper 
Lempa  River  should  help  to  '^ncourage  th^  development  of  local  industry^  which 
at  present' iG  limit' .d  largely  to  the  production  of  a  few  consum.er  item-j^  and 
to  raise  the  level  ci  vrageso     It  is  also  expected  g.j  oro^-'lde  for  an  expansion 
in  the  production  of  food  crops  and  reduce  the  cimount  of  t-easonal:  unemployment. 
An  interesting  sidelight  in  financing  the  construction  of  this  dam  is  the  fact 
than  an  appreciable  part  of  the  Fl  Salvador-floated  bonds  were  purchased  by 
shop  gix'ls^  srnr'll  m.-rchants,  taxi  drivers^  and  othe-x"  ymall  -itiz:ns,  indicating 
the  gradual  gro'i-th  of  a  middle  class© 

However,  with  an  estimated  &0  percent  of  all  families  receiving  less  than 
#600™00  a  year  (70  percent  receiving  less  than  -^UOO^CC  a  j'ear)  and  only  about 
5  percent  with  incoi;.- s  of  ov  .r  .$2^400  arjiually'.  it  ^.-ould  seem  clear  th^t  not 
morr  than  20  percent  (about  Uli.O;000  peeple)  of  the  population  represent  a 
market  for  iiuported  goods  of  any  kind  "hd  tnat  not  more  than  10  percent  ^re 
potential  consumers  of  much  more  than  the  m.ost  basic  imported  n'^  cc  ssities  c  l/ 
The  exp-rience  n-ith  tht,  school  lunch  pi-ogram  makes  it  apparent  that  Government 
r:nd  welfare  ag'.:ncies .  under  programs  of  food  distribution,  coulo  appreciably 
increase  the  area  of  consumption  by  the  distribution  of  sucn  foods  as  nonfat 
dry  milko 

In  general,  the  intern;ediatf.  outlook  for  tne  national  incohT-  frp'-ii  coffee 
and  the  longer  term  outlook  for  increased  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment, with  an  attendant  im.provemrnt  in  agricultural  methods,  suggests  an  out- 
look for  a  long-term  p-i'-durl  incr'-asc  in  the  i'^portation  of  dair;^''  products.-v 

I.!ilk  Production,  Distribution  and  Utilization  in  El  Salvador 


The  Director  Gen.  ral  of  Statistics  has  estimated  that  there  are  about 
T'jOjOOO  head  of  cattle  in  El  Salvador,  which  are  us--d  principally  as  oxen  and 
for  beef.     The  production  of  milk,  for  vhich  little  data  '..re  available,  is  of 


1/  Based  on  an  unpublished  dispatch  by  J.  A-  £ilb'..rEtein  and  Q.  /bles 
from  the  Am.erican  Emb-ssy  at  San  Salvador  dated  Jun>^  19,  1950o 
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minor  importance,    P.  Ministry  of  Agriculture  survey  made  in  late  19U9  indicates 
that  around  32^,000  head  are  dual-purpose  cattle  used  for  beef  and  milkc 
Assuming  that  30  percent  of  this  number  (about  lOOjOOO)  are  milked  at  some  time 
during  the  year  and  that  the  annual  average  production  per  cow  is  about  1,2^0 
pounds,  total  milk  production  in  19i49  would  have  amounted  to  approximately 
125  million  pounds.    There  are  a  nixmber  of  commercial  herds,  producing  principall; 
for  urban  fluid  milk  markets  with  an  average  production  per  cow  somewhat  greater 
than  this  average,  but  there  are  a  considerably  greater  number  scattered  along 
the  coastal  plains,  in  suburban  areas,  and  throughout  remote  areas  of  the 
country  whose  average  production  during  lactation  (the  6-month  rainy  season, 
May-October)  is  considerably  less. 

The  production  of  milk  for  fluid  purposes  for  San  Salvador  and  the  other 
principal  cities,  probably  accounting  for  nearly  25  percent  of  the  total  milk 
production,  is  the  main  segment  of  the  dairy  industry  operated  on  a  commercial 
basis.  _2/  Most  of  this  milk  is  produced  by  approved  herds  under  increasingly 
sanitary  conditions  with  pasture  feeding  supplemented  by  the  use  of  roughages 
(banana  stalks  and  leaves,  sorghums,  grasses,  and  occasional  legumes)  and  by 
locally  produced  concentrates  (dry  coffee  pulp,  rice  bran,  wheat  millfeed,  and 
cottonseed  meal).    Some  is  also  produced  on  small  subsistence  farms.  The 
relatively  long  distance  from  which  this  milk  is  shipped  3/ j  past  many  towns 
and  villages,  confirms  the  impression  that  the  commercial  supply  is  email 
relative  to  needs  and  suggests  that  approved  milk  is  purchased  by  a  relative 
few  and  that  these  have  above-average  incomes,, 

Much  of  the  milk  is  produced  by  dual-purpose  cattle  located  in  the  humid 
coastal  plains  where  most  of  the  land  is  oiAmed  by  a  few  large  coffee-plantation 
owning  families*    These  pastures  previously  furnished  a  reservoir  of  oxen, 
which  were  used  to  cultivate  the  plantations  or  fincas  but  which  have  since 
been  largely  replaced  by  tractors  ?Jid  other  sources  of  power.    A  large  number 
of  cattle  are  also  used  by  small  farmers  throughout  the  uplands  to  produce 
milk  as  a  part  of  their  effort  to  obtain  subsistence  foodstuffs  during  the 
rainy  period  when  there  is  little  or  no  employment  on  coffee  plantations.  Most 
of  these  are  famer-laborers  who  rent  a  few  acres  of  land  on  virhich  they  raise 
principally  corn  and  beans  and  on  which  a  few  head  of  cattle  are  kept  mainly 
as  draft  animals.    They  are  sold  for  beef  only  ?j-hen  they  become  unserviceable 
for  work  or  milk.    The  vast  majority  of  rural  and  other  laborers,  of  course, 
do  not  keep  cattle.    Until  recently,  virtually  none  of  these  cattle  or  those 
on  the  coastal  plains  received  supplementary  feeding  in  the  dry  season.  This 
not  only  has  reduced  production  and  magnified  seasonal  food  shortages  but  also 
has  resulted  in  heavy  death  losses.    Recently,  as  a  result  of  the  extension  work 


2/  The  balance  of  the  milk  is  produced  on  small  farms  or  large  ranches 
(principally  beef)  where  the  rainy  season  surplus  is  used  mainly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  native  cheese. 

3/  Milk  is  brought  in  to  San  Salvador  daily  by  rail  and  along  the  El  Salvador 
Pan  American  Highway,  from  herds  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Ana,  about 
35  miles  to  the  west,  and  from  near  San  Miguel,  about  75  miles  to  the  east* 
Thus,  the  milkshed,  especially  in  the  dry  season,  extends  almost  from  border 
to  border. 


of  the  Centre  Nrcionsl  de  Agrono:nia^  r  prcgram  for  teaching  the  conservation  of 
hay  and  of  silage  (through  the  use  mainly  oi  trench  silos)  has  been  started* 

While  some  of  this  milk  is  used  by  the  f^rily  owning  the  cow  and  or-hers 
nearby,  most  of  that  above  the  -.inmediatt  requirements  is  made  into  native  fresh 
rnd  hard  cheeses  and  l-iept  for  Irter  cons xiinpt ion  or  soldo    Probably  nearly  half 
of  the  total  milk  supply  is  used  in  this  wayc    .In  iiicreasing  quantity  also  is 
biing  used  in  cheese  factories 'iost  of  the  market  buttci'  is  understood  to  be 
made  in  small  cheese  factories  v/hose  output  inclr.der  cottage  and  p.rtly  skimmed 
milk  chtessso    Sm.all  farm-dairy-size  churns  are  generally  used.    There  are  few 
bonafide  butter  factories,  if  any,  ii/  In  addition^  soito  na'>,ive  buttor  is 
cnurned  by  hand  on  far^is.  presumably  for  sale  in  ne?rby  m.ark-:;ts. 

The  Outlook  for  the  ?-rcduction  of  Llilk  end  Ltir:,'  Products  in  El  Salvador 


It  is  generally/  agreed  that  si.y  increase  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  vn.ll  be  slow.    The  gro^rdng  pressure  upon  the  availrble  crop 
land  for  the  prodr.ction  of  corn  and  oth:;r  products  for  human  food  renders 
impracticable  its  us.,  for  livestock  feedc    V'hilc  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
use  of  existing  pastures  is  likely and  som.e  extension  of  pastures  is  possible, 
any  increase  in  livestock  feed  from  this  source  7dll  be  slow,    It  is  probable 
that  an  increased  use  of  locally  produced  concentrates  of  the  xypes  micntioned 
errlier  and  a  greater  use  of  hay  and  silage  vvill  result  from  the  preserrb 
ext':nsj.on  prceramsi    The  use  of  legiimes  reportedly  could  make  an  important, 
contribution<     The  Cattl  .man's  Association  of  El  Salvador  has  imported  pure- 
bred liv  -stock  and.  more  recently  the  Mnistry  of  Agricalture  has  developed  a 
S'-r^/ice  program  for  the  entire  ccruitrj'"o     It  is  also  admiinistering  a  campaign 
for  the  prevention  of  livestock  disersesr     In  the  meantime,  the  vigorous  program 
aimed  at  improving  the  conditions  of  prcducine  and  distributing  fluid  mi.lk  is 
increasing  the  genei-al  confidsnce  in  and  the  demand  foi-  milk  and  dairy  pro-- 
ducts.    This  program  deserves  Gov-.rnm.-^-nr  encourageraent  'nd  the  cocpereti  .^n  of 
the-,  entire  dair^v'  industrj^'c 

There  is  no  doubt ^  hO-;rever^  of  the  need  for  additional  supplies  of  sanitery 
d'':iry  products^,  especially  those  which  might  be  made  evailabl^  r.t  minimium 
priceSc    Such  products,-,  by  making  people  milk  conscious^  should  increr.se  the 
demand  sufficient  to  purchase  all  national  m.ilk  products  of  approved  quality » 

Mrrket  Outlootc  for  Ppiry  Products 


A:     Outlook  in  General 


In  spite  of  high  tariffs,  El  Salvedor's  imports  of  certain  deiry  products 
have  continued  to  incr.:ase  along  vdth  the  country' 's  postv^ar  increase  in  foreign 
trade,  implemented  principally  by  the  recent  increase  in  tne  value  of  her 
coffee  exports^     Her  im^ports  of  dry  whole  milk,  cheese  and  milk  base  infants' 
and  dietetic  foods,  comiorising    three  of  her  principal  dairy  product  imports, 
hav..^  accounted  for  the  greatest  p^rt  of  this  increase.:.     Im.ports  of  condensed 


U/  The  Dair;^'  Industry  of  El  Sal\-aQor  by  E..  Hodgson  and  Go  F„  Hunzikero 
United  St^t>..s  Department  of  Agidculture,  January  20,,  19ii3  = 
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milk,  also  of  importance,  may  have  declined  slightly.    However,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  relatively  high  duties,  tnese  imports  have  been  modest  and  are 
probably  far  below  the  country's  needs  for  these  highly  concentrated  foodstuffs. 
The  import  duty  on  dry  whole  milk  and  milk-base  baby  foods  amounts  to  over 
18  cents  per  pound,  net,  and  the  corresponding  import  duty  on  United  States 
cheese  amounts  to  over  1^  cents  per  pound «    The  duty  on  condensed  and  evaporated 
milks,  amounting  to  over  3  cents  per  pound,  net    accounts  for  from  about  $lc35 
to  $l<i50  per  case,  depending  on  tare.    The  gross  duty  on  nonfat  dry  milk  is  the 
same  as  that  on  other  dry  milk  products© 

All  dairy  products  are  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  the  gross  kilogramc,  and 
are  quoted  in  U,  S,  dollars e    There  is,  in  addition,  a  consular  fee  ajnounting 
to  6  percent  of  the  c.i.f,,  value  of  the  merchandise  and  c  physical  culture 
surtax  of  2  percent  of  the  duty^    Except  for  a  1^  percent  surcharge  on  duties 
applicable  to  shipments  b^^  parcel  post,  the  other  governmental  charges  are 
moderates 

With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  small  cheese  factories  x^hich  make  some 
butter.  El  Salvador  has  few  commercial  dairy  products  manufacturing  plants » 
The  making  of  cheese,  its  principal  processed  dairy  product,  is  carried  on 
mainly  as  farm,  enterprise.    Some  of  the  butter,  as  well  as  the  ice  crearn, 
cottage  cheese  and  milk  drinks,  is  made  as  a  by-product  of  fluid  milk  plant 
operations.    There  are  no  condenseries  or  milk  drying  plants,  and  fe?v  butter 
plants,  if  any. 

The  population  of  El  Salvador,  as  of  December  31  ^  19)-i9j  estimated  by  the 
Director  General  of  Statistics  at  2,179>>000,  represents  an  increase  of  about 
56,000  from  the  same  date  in  19U8»    The  population,  as  of  July  1,  1949,  could 
thus  be  estimated  at  about  2,l50,OOOo    Assuming  that  the  total  estim.ated  19U9 
milk  production  of  12^  million  pounds  (Y/hich  may  be  high)  was  consumed,  adding 
a  derived  estimate  of  2  million  pounds,  milk  equivalent-  of  imports  of  all 
dairy  products,  and  assuming  no  significant  inventory  change  (exports  are 
negligible),  consumption  would  have  totaled  about  127  miillion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalento    This  would  indicate  a  per  capita  consumption  of  about  60  pounds 
compared  with  760  pounds  in  the  United  States  in  that  year.    Actual  consump- 
tion, of  course,  would  have  been  less  duo  to  plant,  marketing  and  utiliv;ation- 
losses  in  connection  with  the  national  production  of  cheesej  butter  and  other 
products  a    When  this  is  considered  in  the  lignt  of  the  inequities  of  distribu- 
tion, it  must  be  concluded  that  the  consumption  of  dplr^r  products  by  some 
groups  is  low  indeed.    Probably  ovuT  half  of  the  population  has  little  or-  no 
access  to  dairy  products  in  any  form,, 

In  view  of  the  country's  increasingly  favorable  balance  of  trade,  the 
absence  of  import  restrictions,  and  the  likelihood  of  a  gradual  incre-^ss  in 
industrialization,  the  purchasing  power  of  El  Salvador  is  likely  to  encourage 
some  further  increase  in  imports,  principally  of  the  products  mentioned  above* 
The  extent  of  the  increase  will  be  limited,  however,  unless  tariffs  or  other 
costs  are  reduced.    This  is  especially  true  of  such  low  cost  foods  as  nonfat 
dry  milk  and  cheese  foods  which  could  contribute  mucn  to  the  variety^  b^lance^ 
and  food  value  of  the  diets  of  low  income  classes » 


B.    Market  Outlook  by  Connnoditios 


Fluid  Alilk,    The  supply  of  fluid  milk  for  the  San  Sf.lvador  market  has  been 
undergoing  an  intensive  propram  of  quality  improvement  started  early  in  19U9 
under  the  Director  of  Local  Sp-r^/ices  of  the  Llinistry  of  Health  and  Sanitationo 
The  standards  are  high^  and  the  program  to  improve  both  the  quality  of  rav/  milk 
and  the  processing,  pasteurization  and  distribution  is  being  rigidly  enforced. 
This  program  is  being  given  the  increasing  cooperation  of  El  Salvador's  dairy- 
men*   Concurrent  vrith  the  benefits  of  this  program,  and  other  efforts  on  the 
part  of  health  -^nd  nutrition  leaders,  then-  has  been  a  gromng  general 
aporeciation  of  the  value  of  establishing  and  maintaining  high  standards  for  all 
milk  products.    However,  although  the  prices  of  most  fluid  milk  compare  favorably 
Tlth  those  in  fluid  markets  of  the  United  States,  per  capita  consumption  in 
San  Salvador  is  estim-ted  to  be  about  0,2  pint  daily.     The  price  of  m.ilk  in 
piiblic  markets  of  Go 25  colon  5/  per  botella  (about  ,8  quart)  is  equivalent  to 
about  U.  So  $Ocl25  per  quart,    A  little  over  25  percent  of  the  supply  is  " 
delivered  to  homes  in  metal-capped  liter  and  half  liter  bottles  at  0.50  colon 
per  liter  (about  U,  S,  $0=19  a  quart) ^    This  rcemphasizes  the  limited  extent 
of  consumer  demand  at  present  prices  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  dairy  pro- 
ducts at  lovfest  possible  prices  if  consum.ption  is  to  be  increasedo 

Butt'^rmilk,  chocolate  drinks »  and  other  skiin  milk  beverages  are  finding 
an  increasing  market.    A  large  part  of  the  imported  nonfat  dry  milk  is  used  in 
these  products 3 

The  relatively  Ioh  im.port  duty  on  pasteurized  or  sterilized  v:hole  milk 
(som.evihat  less  than  U.  S.  $0.02  per  pound  net)  suggests  the  possibility  of 
shipping  canned  chocolate  milk  and  milk  drinks  into  this  marketo    The  tariff 
on  pasteurized  or  sterilized  fresh  cream  amounting  to  U.  S.  $0<.30  per  gross 
kilogram.  6/  (about  U.  S:  $0.17  per  pound,  net)  serves  to  limit  the  market  for 
this  type  of  product.     HoTCver,  if  such  crc^'m  is  evaporated  or  condensed 
(presumably  in  cans)  it  apparently  takes  the  same  import  rate  as  evaporated 
or  condensed  milk  (U,  Se  $0.06  per  gross  kilogram) o 

Ice  Cream-    The  dem.and  for  this  product,  although  limited,  is  increasing 
moderately.    The  most  popular  types  are  reportedly''  being  made  from  local  butter- 
fat  and  imported  nonfat  dry  milk.    The  high  import  duty  on  dry  ice  creajn  mix 
(am.ounting  to  over  U.  S,  $0.16  per  pound,  net)  has  reportedly  served  to  retard 
the  use  of  this  product c 

Dry  Fnolo  IVIilk.     Imports  of  this  product,  most  of  v:hich  are  shipped  from 
the  United  States ^  have  increased  sharply  since  the  end  of  the  war.  United 
States  exports  of  this  product  to  El  Salvador  in  19U9  amounted  to  slightly  over 
100,000  pounds  compared  with  about  ^,000  poiinds  in  19U8,  ii7,000  in  19^7^  and 
18,000  in  191460    Although  dry  -v^tiole  mj.lk  represents  our  riost  important  dairy 
product  export,  both  in  volume  and  value,  its  use  has  undoubtedly  been  retarded 


5/  One  colon  =  U.  S.  $0.U0, 

6/  One  kilogram  ~  2.20U6  pounds. 


in  the  past  both  by  the  relatively  high  import  duty  (over  U.  So  $0ol8  per.  pound, 
net)  and  consular  fee  (amounting  to  at  least  U.  S-  $0/.03  per  pound,  net)  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  regarded  largely  as  a  pharmaceutical  for  use 
principally  by  invalids  and  children<,    The  recent  increase  in  sales  of  this  pro- 
duct appears  to  indicate  a  gromng  appreciation  of  its  value  in  the  family  diet, 
as  well  as  its  increased  use  for  children,  especially  during  the  pronounced  dry 
seasons  of  low  milk  production.    In  addition  to  being  sold  in  drug  stores,  it 
is  now  supplied  by  groceries  in  most  of  the  large  towns c    Although  the  1-pound 
can  is  the  most  popular,  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  family  use  of  5- 
pound  cans.    There  also  appears  to  be  a  potential  demand  for  this  product  in 
units  somewhat  less  than  1  pound  if  packed  in  airtight  moisture-  and  odor-proof 
containers.    Some  5-pound  cans  are  used  by  bakers,  ice  cream  factories,  and 
confectioner So 

Prospects  for  further  increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  product  appear 
good.    The  demand  for  this  product  also  appears  to  be  quite  elastic,.    There  is 
general  agreement  among  the  trade  that  a  20  percent  reduction  in  the  retail 
price,  such  as  might  be  accomplished  by  the  removal  of  the  principal  import 
charges,  would  result  in  an  increase  in  consumption  of  up  to  $0  percent c  Even 
at  present  prices,  purchases  are  occasionally  made  by  those  in  low  income  groups. 

Retail  prices  of  dry  whole  milk  in  early  April  19^0  ranged  from  2.^0  to 
3  colones,  or  from  U,  S«  $1,00  to  $1.20  per  1-pound  can,  depending  on  type  of 
store  and  brand.    This  compares  with  a  price  of  Uo  So  |0.85  to  |0o90  per  Im- 
pound for  the  same  brands  in  Guatemala  and  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras «. 

With  respect  to  packaging,  the  usual  commercial  export  carton  has  proven 
generally  satisfactory* 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids «    Although  increasing,  conim.ercial  imports  of  this 
product,  most  of  which  originate  in  the  United  States^  have  been  of  minor 
importance.    United  States  exports  in  19k9  totaled  less  than  11c 000  pounds, 
and  there  has  been  only  a  moderate;  development  of  its  industrial  uses.  Such 
exports  of  I695UOO  pounds  in  the  first  half  of  1950  apparently  were  principally 
for  use  in  the  UNIGEF  program,  discussed  bclowc    The  combined  import  duty  and 
consular  charges,  amounting  to  more  than  U,  So  |0<.l6  per  net  pound,  are  higher 
than  the  c.i.f*  price  of  the  product  at  Puerto  Barrios  or  La  Union,    This  has 
undoubtedly  served  as  a  deterrent  to  its  use.     It  is  being  used  in  bakery  pro- 
ducts, ice  cream,  confections,  and  in  the  reliquefication  of  milk  drinks.  Its 
use  in  bread,  ice  cream,  and  beverages  could  be  somewhat  expaindedo 

The  most  important  development  in  the  introduction  of  this  product  has  been 
its  rapidly  expanding  use  in  the  efficiently  planned  and  executed  school  lunch 
and  maternal  care  prograjns  under  the  Ministry  of  HeaJ.th  and  Sanitation  mentioned 
above.    Under  this  program,  which  started  in  April  1950,  it  is  expected  that 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and  of  other  foodstuffs 
supplied  by  UNIGEF  will  be  used  in  supplying  nutritious  beverages  and  foodstuffs 
in  the  present  year.    This  program  mxay  make  an  important  contribution  in 
acquainting  Salvadorans  with  this  flavorful  and  nutritionally  balanced  food, 
and  its  possibilities  in  increasing  the  caloric  content  of  the  average  diet. 
Through  education  and  demons trational  work,  nonfat  dry  milk  could  contribute 
important  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins,  and  other  needed  elements  to  the  diet 
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of  adult  v.'orkers  through  such  doily  items  as  cafe  con  leche,  milk  drinks,  and 
possibly  some  foods c    It  could,  furnish  a  sanitary  and  economical  food  in  periods 
of  droughtc    It,  could  thus  contribute  much  to  their  health  and  welfareo  In 
addition J  by  making  people  milk  conscious,  it  could  serve  to  help  develop  a 
demand  for  national  fluid  whole  milk  as  an  increasingly  large  amount  of  that 
milk  becomes  acceptable  under  the  present  program  of  the  Ministry  ^f  Health  and 
Sanitation. 

Infants'  and  Dietetic  Foods,  Milk  Base^     Imports  of  this  class  of  dairy 
products,  supplied  lai'gely  by  the  United  States,  have  shown  a  steady  increase 
since  the  war  in  spite  of  import  duties y  which,  are  the  same  as  for  dry  whole 
milk.    Unittd  States  exports  to  El  Salvador  in  19U9  amxounted  to  over  67 j 000 
pounds  c    Sucli  exports  in  the  first  6  months  of  1950  ajnounted  to  over  50^,000 
poundsc    Most' of  it  is  sold  through  pharmacies  on  doctors*  prescriptions ^  It 
is  reportedly  purchased  throughout  the  country  by  both  rich  and  poor*  The 
retail  price  in  1-pound  crns  hss  been  around  3^50  colones  (about  U.  Sc.  $1.U0) 
per  can.    The  use  of  this  product  could  undoubtedly  be  expanded  v;ith  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  and  other  marketing  costs ^ 

Condensed  Stilkt    Apparently  all  of  El  Salvador's  supply  of  this  product 
is.  imported,  miost  of  it  from  the  United  States^    Exports  of  condensed  milk  from 
the  United  States  to  El  S?lvpdor  in  the  3  years  19ii7-li9  averaged  about  90,000 
pounds  annually^    Such  exports  increased  sharply  in  1950,  amounting  to  96,000 
pounds  in  the  first  6  mionthS;,    There  may  also  hrve  been  imports  from  other 
sources,  including  Canada*    Imports  of  this  product  are  considerably  greater 
than  those  of  evaporated  milk,  and  apparently  are  exceeded  in  volume  only  by 
imports  of  cheese  and  dry  v/hole  milk. 

Condensed  milk,  in  addition  to  some  dry  whole  milk,  reportedly  is  purchased 
by  nationals  all  over  the  country,  mostly  for  the  feeding  of  infants,,  For 
older  children,  relatively  greater  air.ounts  of  dry  v/hole  rnd  fresh  milk  reportedly 
are  used.     Probably  over  half  of  the  condensed  milk  is  distributed  through 
pharmacies,  the  balance  being  sold  largely  through  grocery  stores.    The  bulk  of 
it  is  sold  in  lU--ounce  cans  with  a  relatively  small  sale  in  cms  of  k  ounces 
each.    Limited  amounts  of  condensed  milk  also  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice  creamc    Total  import  charges  (including  duty,  consular  fees,  ctc.->)  are 
estimated  at  abdut  U.  S.  $2cOO  per  case  of  U6  lii-ounce  cans.    The -retail  price 
per  lii-ounce  can  in  early  April  1950  was  about  U.  Sc  ^^0»32  (about  0.80  colon), 
compared  vdth  about  U,  S.  $0^26  per  can  in  Guatemala  ^nd  about  U.  S,  ^OoUO  in 
Honduras, 

Evaporated  Milk,     Most  of  the  l5,000  pounds  (about  3,500  cases)  of 
evaporated  milk  imported  annually  from,  the  United  States  to  El  Salvador  in 
recent  years  (19i;7-19U9)  reportedly  has  been  sold  to  North  Atlantic  and  European 
people  x'lth  only  relatively  small  amounts  consumed  by  the  national  population. 
Its  sale  is  limited  largely  to  the  bigger  cities =    Most  of  it  is  sold  in  the 
l]4..5-ounce  can,  although  there  has  been  a  limdted  demand  for  evaporated  m.ilk 
in  6-ounce  cans.    No  imports  in  the  Noo  10  can  have  been  reported. 

Total  importing  charges  (including  duties,  consular  fees,  etc)  are 
estimated  at  about  U„  S,  $lo9$  per  case  of  US  l[i'>5"0unce  cans.    The  retail  price 
for  lU.5-ounce  can  has  been  about  U.  So  $0„30  (Oc75  colon)  compared  vdth  about 
U,  S.  $0.18  per  can  in  Guatemala  and  about  U,.  So  $0^3S  to  <|Oo375  in  Hondurase 
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Although  there  has  been  no  recent  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  comparable  irith  those  for  diy  whole  milk  and  cheese,  pros- 
pects appear  good  for  at  least  a  steady  market  for  both  products  in  El  Salvadoro 

Cheese t    This  food  probably  represents  the  processed  dairy  product  most 
generally  produced  and  consumed  in  El  Salvador,    Domestic  production  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  21  million  pounds  annuallyo    Based  on  the  estimate  of 
milk  production  and  utilization  suggested  above  5  an  annual  production  of  about 
7  million  pounds  would  be  indicated^    Most  of  this  is  farm  or  native  cheese 
known  as  "queso  de  prensa"  or  pressed  cheese.    It  is  heavily  salted,  pressed 
into  blocks  of  varying  size  and,  except  for  that  which  is  smoked  and  dried, 
is  generally  marketed  soon  after  it  is  made.    The  rest  of  the  cheese  is  made 
in  small  factories  which,  in  addition  to  a  realtively  large  quantity  of 
pressed  cheese,  process  cured  cheeses  (hard  cheese^  Cheddar  and  Edam),  cream 
cheese,  and  cottage  cheeseo    Some  of  these  factories  are  cooperative  enterprises. 
!_/  In  addition  there  is  a  small  amount  of  reworked  second-curd  cheese  known  as 
requeson. 

El  Salvador  has  been  sharply  increasing  her  imports  of  cheese  since  the 
war,  while  its  exports  have  become  negligible.    By  far  the  largest  supplier 
is  nearby  Honduras j  which  supplied  over  175^000  gross  kilograms  (nearly  3^0,000 
pounds  net)  or  93  percent  of  El  Salvador -s  total  imports  amounting  to  nearly 
189,000  gross  kilos  in  191l8,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  El  Salvador^ 
estimates  are  available.    This  cheese,  presumably  similar  to  El  Salvador *s 
native  types,  was  imported  duty  free  under  an  existing  treaty  of  free  commerce 
I'wlth  that  country.    According  to  the  same  source^  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounting  to  slightly  less  than  10^000  gross  kilograms,  a  little  less 
than  ^  percent  of  the  19U8  total,  were  second  in  importance,  while  imports  from 
Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  third  and  fourth  in  importance j  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  1_,000  kilograms  each,,    A  little  less  than  900  kilograms  were 
received  from  Italy, 

Most  of  the  United  States  exports  to  El  Salvador  are  classified  as  pro- 
cessed Cheddar  or  other  blends  and  spreads.    Total  United  States  exports  of  all 
types  to  El  Salvador  amounted  to  17,600  pounds  in  19i-i.9  and  17,250  pounds  in 
I9U8,    Cheese  imported  from  the  United  States  is  dutiable  at  the  conventional 
rate  of  U.  S.  $29*29  per  hundred  gross  kilograms  (slightly  over  U.  S.  $0.l5 
per  poundj  net)^     To  be  eligible  for  this  rate,  the  origin  of  United  States 
cheese  must  be  specified  on  the  commercial  invoicoo     Total  import  charges 
(including  duty,  consular  fees,  etcc)  are  estimated  at  slightly  over  I8  cents 
per  pound,  net. 

There  appears  to  be  a  moderate  but  steady  market  for  processed  Cheddar  and 
cheese  foods o     There  is  also  a  small  but  steady  m.arket  for  Holland  Goudas, 
Swiss,  Parmesan,,  Gruyere,  and  other  specialty  type  cheeses  amiong  high  income 
classes  and  foreign  colonies.    Uniformity  and  slicing  qualities  are  important 
qualities  in  this  tradeo 


2/  The  Dairy- Industry  of  El  Salvador  by  R.  E.  Hodgson  and  0.  F.  Hunziker, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  January  20,  19li3<. 
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The  retail  price  per  pound  of  processed  American  Cheddsr  in  1-pound  cartons, 
anoianting  to  about  U,  So  $1,00  (2o50  colonss)  in  early  April  19^0,  T-as  about  the 
sajne  as  that  charged  in  comparable  stores  in  Guatemala-,    The  price  of  Holland 
Gouda  in  l-pound  cartons  ivas  equal  to  about  U,  S.  $1^20  per  po'jmdo 

Butter:.     Local  production  in  small  factories^  on  farms, and  in  fluid  milk 
distribution  plants  has  been  reported  to  be  as  high  as  1,300,000  pounds  annually. 
Although  actual  production  may  be  somev^hat  less,  imports  of  this  product  are 
negligible,  and  there  have  been  virtually  no  shipments  from  the  United  States 
in  recent  ycarsc 

The  relatively  limited  consumption  among  higher  income  groups  is  supplied 
largely  from  local  butter  of  reportedly  good  quality  at  retail  prices  amounting 
to  about  Uc  S.  §0.85  to  $0o90  per  poundp  ^"ith  a  small  ajnount  of  Danish  butter 
in  1-pound  tins  selling  at  nearly  ti'-.dce  this  price e    Total  importing  charges 
on  butter  from  the  United  States  v^ould  am.ount  to  about  Uo  So  ^^0,20  per  pound, 
net.    It  is  doubtful  vrhether  the  market  for  imported  butter  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  v;arrant  special  development  efforts^ 

Due  largely  to  its  relatively  high  importing  cost  (amounting  to  nearly 
U.  S.  $0,30  per  pound,  n-rt)  th^re  is  little  competition  from  imported  margarine,, 
The  retail  price  of  margarine  in  1-pound  cartons  in  early  April  v/as  only 
slightly  less  than  for  local  butter.     In  addition,  El  Salvador  is  relatively 
well  supplied  vdth  vegetable  fats  and  oils  from  sesame  seeds  and  cottonseed  and 
to  some  extent  from  peanuts  and  copra. 
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A  C  K  IT  0  ¥  L  E  D  G  I.i  E  NT 

The  follomng  people  and  their  organizations  have  been  of  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  this  statement.     The  responsibility  for  all  comments  and 
conclusions,  however,  must  be  borne  by  the  vnrlter* 

Dr.  Carter  Haines  and  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Hudgins  of  the  Servicio  Cooperativa 
Interamericano  de  Salud  Publica  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  San  Salvador. 

Joseph  A.  Silberstein,  Second  Secretary,  James  Q.  Abies,  Vice  Consul, 
and  other  members  of  the  American  Embassy  at  San  Salvador. 

Dr.  James  M.  Vifatkins,  Director  and  Vernon  D.  Bailey  of  the  Cooperative 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station  (Centre  Nacional  de  Agronomia),  San 
Salvador,  and  other  members  of  the  Technical  Collaboration  Branch, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "IVashington,  D.  C.  ' 

Dr.  Francisco  Scgueira,  Director,  Health  Education  Division  and  Dr. 
Roberto  Caceres  Bustamante,  Director  of  Local  Services,  and  others  in 
the  El  Salvador  Ilinistry  of  Health  and  Sanitation. 

Dr.  Roberto  D.  Melendez,  Dairy  Industries  Society,  International, 
Washington,  D,  G. 

Roberto  Aguilar  Trigueros,  Comm.ercial  Attache  of  El  Salvador,  ViQ'\r  York 
City. 

Iiir.  Charles  E.  l/-ilson,  Jr.  and  Miss  Regina  Murray  of  International 
Commodities  Branch,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Vy'ashington,  D.  C. 

W.  Paul  Strassman  and  Mrs.  Irene  Johnson,  ^Imerican  Republics  Division, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  and  other  mem.bers  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Members  of  the  dairy  production  and  distribution  trade  in  El  Salvador. 
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VCHLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  -FIRST  QUARTiiR,  195O 

The  overall  factory  production  of  dairy  products  in  the  January- 
March  quarter  of  195*^  continued  to  show  gains  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  a  year  earlier  in  practica''ly  all  raa,ior  producing  countriesc 
Increased  output  of  nilk  attributable  in  r.ost  instances  to  improved 
grazing  and  feed  conditions,  made  available  lars~er  quantities  of  nilk 
for  manufacturing  purposes-. 

ITev/  Zealand  was  the  only  country  inrportant  in  dairying  in  which 
unfavorable  weather  in  the  first  quarter  retarded  milk  loroductionj 
Moisture  in  most  areas  there  was  insufficient  to  pro-cote  normal  pasture 
growth,  and  milk  production  in  Uiis  period  was  5  percenlj  below  that 
of  a  year  agOo     On  the  other  h-and,  conditions  in  Australia  in  the 
January-Karch  quarter  were  generally  good  for  production,  and  milk 
production  f  ^r  the  country  as  a  whole  shov^ed  an  i!nDro\'-en3nt  over  the 
comparable  period  a  yeo.r  ago» 

In  the  United  Kingdom  wher'  conditions  favored  production,  the 
output  of  milk  in  the  first  cuarter  of  195^  was  I3  percent  above  that 
of  the  same  auart'^r  of  13^3^     Mild  weather  in  Ireland  in  the  first  3 
months  of  19^0  caused  r,n  early  grovrth  of  i?;rass,  co^s  vrere  maintained 
in  gO^d  condition,  an(?  milk  deliveries  in  this  quarter  rose  18  percent 
over  the  -oreceding  year. 

Milk  production  in  the  l-Tethcrlands  in  the  opening  quarter  of  1950 
was  ap'oroximatoly  I5   .'ercent  above  comparable  19^9»  mainly  as  the 
result  of  lar^f^r  supr)li'"s  of  better  duality  feed,  and  an  increase  in 
dairy  cow  numbers;    Weather  conditions  in  Denmark  thr'^ughout  the  first 
quarter  vrere  exceptionally  favorable,  very  little  frost  being  experienced. 
Feed  supt)lies  wsre  satisfactory,  duo  larvely  to  the  heavy  19^9  hay  crop, 
and  milk  production  in  this  ■':ieriod  ^as  higher  than  last  year  by  18  per- 
cent.    In  Western  Germany,  the  quarter  un  er  review'  was  the  first  since 
the  close  of  the  war  in  which  the  feed  situation  was  comparable  to  peace 
tine,  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture.     With  sufficient 
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concentrates,  an  increase  in  milk  cow  nam"bers  and  in  yield  per  cow,  - 
milk  production  for  this  quarter  showed  a  considerable  increase. 
Conditions  in  both  Uor^'^ay  and  Sweden  in  the  first  3  months  of  195^  were 
favorable  for  milk  production  and  significant  gains  were  reported  in 
both  co'ontries. 

In  this  Hemisphere,  milk  production  in  Canada  showed  an  increase 
of  3  percent  in  the  opening  quarter,  in  spite  of  severe  cold  weather  and  . 
heavy  enows  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion  throughout  January  and  February, 
In  the  United  States,  with  yield  per  cow  at  record  levels,  and  with 
larger  numbers  of  milk  cows,  milk  output  for  the  quarter  rose  h  percent 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Butter  production  in  factories  increased  generally  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950*  ^^-^  United  Kingdom,  where  much  more  milk  went  into 

manufacturing  in  this  quarter  than  a  year  ago,  substantial  quantities 
were  used  for  the  output  of  factory  butter,  production  of  which  was 
approximately  73  percent  higher  than  comparable  19^9*    Larger  milk 
deliveries  in  Ireland  in  this  quarter  brought  about  an  increase  in 
factory  butter  production  of  36  percent. 

In  Belgium.,  first  quarter  output  of  butter  in  factories  rose  57 
percent,  reflecting  the  greater  quantity  of  milk  available  for  manufactur- 
ing in  this  period,  corrpared  with  the  same  period  of  19^9*    Butch  dairies 
produced  kO  percent  more  butter  in  the  opening  quarter  of  195^  than  in 
the  comparable  quarter  a  year  earlier.     This  increase  iiras  largely  due  to 
the  strong  export  demand  and  vras  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  cheese 
production.    A  sirllar  situation  existed  in  Denmark,    Butter  output  for 
the  quarter,  approximately  23  percent  higher  than  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  previ^'us  year,  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  exports 
of  15  percent. 

Production  of  butter  in  Western  Germany  continued  high  and  in  the 
January-March  quarter       1950  ran  22  percent  ahead  of  a  year  earlier. 
Other  European  countries  showini^'  im^^ortant  gains  in  butter  output  in 
this  period  wore  Sweden,  I3  percent,  and  Norway,  3  percent, 

Canada  pr'^duced  J)0,S  mill  ion  pounds  of  fact'^ry  butter  in  the  first 
quarter  nf  1950»  compared  with  30*^  million  loounds  in  the  sam^e  quarter 
of  l9^'9t — 'i'^-  increase  of  a  little  more  than  '^ne  percent.     This  is 
significant  in  view  ■~f  the  heavy  production  of  and  competition  from 
margarine.     In  the  United  States,  more  milk  was  channeled  into  nanu- 
factured  products  in  this  quarter,  and  butter  production  was  larger_ 
by  g  percent  than  in  comparable  19^9 

Australian  butter  output  reflected  the  slight  gain  in  milk 
production  which  occurred  there  during  the  firsb  quarter  of  this  year. 
Of  the  important  dairy  producing  countries  only  New  Zealand  showed  a 
lowered  butter  p:^oducti^n,  conditions  there  being  definitely  less 
favorable  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
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Overall  che e se  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  ^^a-s  somewhat 
larger  than  compa-rable  1S^9»         Norway,  where'  conditions  for  production 
were  favorahle,  output  f-jained  relati.vely  m-^re  than  that  of  any  other 
Continental  European  country,  production  there  "being  57  percent  over  19^9* 
Output  in  Denmark  in  this  period  increased  only  6  percent,  most  of  the 
surplus  milk  which  ordinarily  T«'0uld  have  been  utilized  for  cheese  .being 
deflected  to  butter'  manufacture  fcr  which  there  was  a  strong  export 
denand. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  quantity  of  cheese  produced  in  the  first  3 
m.onths  of  195^         only  91  percent  of  the  corresi^onding  months  a  year 
ago,  more  milk  being  utilized  for  butter  in  this  quarter  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  export  market.    Hovre.ver,  it  is  e:rpected  that  ex.^ort  demand 
for  butter  '-'ill  decline  as  the  seas'^n  advances,  and  that  butter  will  be, 
reduced  in  favor  of  cheese.    Production  in  Switzerland  in  this  iperiod 
also  d.ropped  below  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Output  of  cheese  in  the  United  Kingdom  reflected  the  rise  in  milk 
production  in  this  period.     Most  of  the  increase  v/as  diverted  to  the 
manufacturing  of  dairy  products,  with  cheese  accounting  for  the  major 
part  of  the  sur^Dlus,    Production  in  this  quarter  rose  66  •:)ercent  over 
the  sane  quarter  last  year* 

In  both  Australia  and  New  .Zealand,  cheese  ■producti'^n  rose  above 
the  levels  of  a  yerr  ago.     In  Australia,   this  increase  amounted  to  2 
percent,  in  New  Zealand  to  U  --percent  for  total  factory  cheese  and  to  7 
percent  for  cheese  graded  for  export*  _  • 

More  milk  became  available  for  processing  in  Canada  in  the  first 
quarter  and  in  line  with  heavy  commitirients  to  the  United  Kingdom,  cheese 
production  was  increased  by  82  percent.     In  the  United  States, where 
production  of  cbeddar  cheese  is  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scalu,  output 
of  that  type  was  only  about  96  percent  of  the  earlier  year,  while  over- 
all cheese  output  in  this  country  was  99  percent  of  coriToarable  19^9» 

Statistics  on  canned  milk  r)i'oducti'^n  for  the  first  quarter  of  195Q 
are  available  at  this  tine  for  only  5        ^^-^  important  producing  coun-  . 
tfies.     Increases  occurred  in  all        these  countries  with  the  excepti'^n 
of  Canada,  where  ^iroduction  --'as  held  to  82  percent  of  the  January-March 
19^9  quarter  as  the  result  of  a  decline  of  5  percent  in  the  output  of 
evaporated  milk.     In  the  United  States,   the  largest  -oroducer  of  can.i.ed 
milk,  production  r'^se  9  percent  in  the  opening  quarter  of  the  present 
year.    For  evaporated  milk,  output  of  which  is  much  heavier  than  that 
of  condensed  milk,   the  increase  amounted  to  12  percent. 

Canned  milk  production  in  the  Netherlands  was  3O  percent  higher 
in  the  period  under  review  than  in  corrn-iarable  19^9»    As  in  the  case  of 
butter,  this  increase  refloct-^d  the  strong  export  demnd,  and  was 
acconolished  at  the  exoense  of  cheese  -Production.     The  United  Kingdom 
and  Australia,  the  only  '^ther  countries  for  vhich  returns  are  available, 
made  substantial  gains  in  the  manuf'\cture  of  canned  T.ilk  in  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year. 
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All  reporting  countries  showed  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
dried  milk  in  the  opening  quarter  of  195^  except  Sweden,  where  output 
was  dovm  to  68  percent  of  last  year.     The  diversion  of  larger  quantities 
of  nilk  to  Danufacturing  purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for 
the  rise  of  77  percent  in  dried  nilk  production  which  occurred  there  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.     In  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Australia 
and  Canada,  the  quantity  of  dried  nilk  produced  in  this  period  was  sub- 
stantially above  that  of  a  year  ago.    The  world's  largest  producer  of 
dried  nilk  is  the  United  States,  and  in  the  initial  quarter  of  1950> 
output  there  was  S  percent  above  the  corresponding  quarter  of  19^9* 
This  increase  occurred  in  the  processing  of  non-fat  dry-nilk  solids, 
production  of  which  has  set  a  record  in  each  month  in  the  past  year  and 
a  half.    For  the  first  3  i^i^nths  of  1950*  output  was  10  percent  above 
the  same  3  months  of  19^9. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad 

London;     In  the  United  Kingdom,  grass  is  growing  well  and  dairy 
cows  are  in  good  condition.    According  to  the  Milk  Marketing  Board, 
current  milk  production  is  about  10  percent  higher  than  at  this  tine  a 
year  ago, 

Dublin:    Bad  weather  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  May  limited  pasture 
growth  and  adversely  affected  milk  yields. 

Copenhagen;    Until  about  June  1,  grazing  conditi-^ns  in  Denmark 
were  excellent.    However,  continuous  dry  wecather  has  been  detrimental 
to  grain  crops  and  grass  fields. 

Frankfurt;    The  present  feed  situation  in  Western  Germany  is 
satisfactory.     Meadows  and  pastures  are  green  and  concentrates  are 
plentiful.     If  no  unfavorable  weather  conditions  develop,   the  roughage 
and  bran  supply  will  be  adequate, 

Bern:    Sufficient  rainfall  has  considerably  improved  pastures  in 
Switzerland.     However,  warmth  and  sunshine  are  needed  to  improve  the 
nutritive  quality  of  the  hay, 

Sydney;     Most  dairy  herds  in  Australia  are  in  prime  condition, 
there  is  an  abundance  cf  feed,  and  prospects  are  very  promising  for  a 
good  output  of  nilk  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  of  1950*  Butter 
rationing,  first  introduced  in  19^3*  ^'^^^  ended  on  June  17, 

Wellington:    Warm  rains  in  May  greatly  assisted  pasture  growth  in 
New  Zealand,    Prevailing  weather  has  been  unusually  mild.     These  condi- 
tions would  appear  to  have  alleviated  the  precarious  situation  as  to 
reserve  feed  su^mlies  for  the  winter  months.     Butter  rationing,  main- 
tained since  the  war  to  permit  the  greatest  supply  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  terminated  on  June         With  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  batter 
sales,  all  rationing  in  New  Zealand  came  to  an  end. 


Prepared  by  Regina  M,  Murray  binder  the  supervision  of  Floyd  E,  Davis, 
Based  largely  on  reports  from  U.  S,  Foreign  Service  Officers. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN   AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  D  tPARTM  ENT  OF  AG  Rl  CU  LTU  R  E 
WASHINGTON^  D.G. 


FD  8-50  July  7,  19,^0 

V,'ORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  t^RODUCTIOI]  IN  19 a9 


Total  butter  and  cheese  output  in  principal  producing  countries 
inoreasad  considerably  during  19 a9.    Milk  production  in  practically  all 
countries  gained  during  the  year  making  available  larger  quantities  for 
these  factory  products  as  the  current  effective  demand"  for  fluid  milk^  is 
quite  well  supplied,  even  in  European'  countries  v:here  production  was 
severely  curtailed  because  of  the  war,  according  to  informstion  assembled 
by  the  Office  of  P'oreign  Agricultural  Relations, 

Though  regulations  concerning  the  production  and  marketing  of  butter 
and  , cheese  have  been  re]-axed,  a  few  countries  still  m.aintain  qiiite  rigid 
controls  and  many  countries  are  encouraging  output  by  regulating  prices  paid 
to  dairymen.  Prices  in  most  ever^r  countr/  were  encouraging  to  producers 
of  butter  and  cheese  although  some  declines  have  occurred.  Considerable 
effort  is  being  expended  by  dairymen  in  most  countries  to  develop  secure 
markets  as  the  expressed  demand  is  more  nearly  satisfied  and  low  quality 
products  are  becoming  difficult  to  market  profitably. 

World  production  of  butter  is  now  estimated  at  about  7,900  million 
pounds.     This  is  approxim.ately  8  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
is  still  only  about  82  percent  of  prowar.    Forecasts  indicate  the  output 
for  19^0  will  approximate  at  least  90  percent  of  prewar.     The  largest 
increase  in  butter  production  during  19^:9  occurred  in  "che  United  States 
which  manufactures  at  least  three  times  as  ranch  as  any  other  reporting 
country.    In  19^9  United  States  production  was  about  77  percent  of  prewar. 
Other  countries  making  important  gains  were  Deranark,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  Nev/  Zealand  and  Aastralia  of  v/hich  all  but  France  are  the  major 
suppliers  of  butter  for  expert,    Gaii:s  of  about  10  percent  during  19^9 
over  19u6  were  common  among  Eiiropean  countries.    More  modest  gains  vrere 
made  by  most  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  significant  decreases 
occurred  only  in  Canada,  Argentina  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  Sv/eden  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  the  only  relatively 
important  countries  reporting  butter  production  in  excess  of  prewar. 

Production  of  cheese  in  reporting  countries  is  estimated  to  have 
increased  about  1.^  percent  during  19i;9  over  19hQ  and  is  now  aj.  proximately 
20  percent  above  the  prewar  output.     There  is  grov.ing  interest  in  the 
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manufactAirc  of  cheese  as  a  markei:  for  ^'/-hole  milk.    It  must  be  remembered, 
hovrever,  that  the  oiijait  of  cheese  requires  but  a  fraction  of  the  milk 
equivalt^nt  utilized  for  butter  production  snd  that  in  r.everal  countries 
"full  milk"  cheese  represented  a  smaller  percentage  of  total  production 
than  before  the  war  r/Mch  causes  for  some  disparity  when  comparing  mth 
previfar  o-otput, 

European  countries,  a  number  of  which  are  above  prewar  lc\'"els,  are 
m.aking  the  largest  gain  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.    Countries  making 
the  largest  gains  are  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  A 
slight  dcclin'j  occurred  in  the  output  of  Cuba,  Greece,  Argentina  and  tlie 
Union  of  South  Africa.    Particularly  in  the  last  iwo  named  countries  the 
decline  was  caused  by  adverse  v^eather  and  limited  availability  of  pastures 
and  feed* 

The  United  States  factor;,''  output  of  creamery  butter  v/as  l6  percent 
above  19 iiB  and  the  highest  for  any  year  since  19^414.     Total  production  of 
cheese  during  19U?  eetablished  a  new  high  record.    Ameilcan  cheese  v/hich 
Yin.s  only  slightly  below  the  19a 7  record  accounted  for  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  total  output.    Svrxss  and  Italian  type  cheeses,  though 
somev*''hat  less  j.mportant,  increased  lii  and  1?  percent  respectively  above 
the  19hQ  output.    Sizeable  stocks  of  both  butter  and  cheddar  cheese  have 
been  accumulated  through  the  activity  of  ,the  price  support  program  in  the 
United  States, 

Canadian  butter  production  duilng  19^9  was  slightly  less  than  the 
previous  year,  but  still  about  the  s-ane  as  the  prewar  average.    Stocks  of 
butter  at  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  were  considerably  larger  than  at 
th.'  comparable  time  a  year  earlier  since  the  legalizing  of  margarine  early 
in  I9I+9  caused  a  decrease  in  butter  consumption.     Ttie  m.arket  prospects  for 
cheese  are  somevfhat  better  due  to  the  United  Kingdom  contract^  so  some  milk 
has  been  diverted  from,  butter  to  the  manufacturing  of  cheese  which  increased 
noticeably  in  19^4-9.     Canadian  cheese  procuction  heretofore  had  been  steadily 
declining  since  19hS, 

Cuban  dairATncn  directed  slightl;/  bigger  proportions  of  their  output 
in  19i49  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  rather  than  cheese  as  they  felt  the 
dom.estic  m.arketing  prospects  were  somewhat  better  for  the  former  product. 
Since  befor_  the  v/ar  and  up  to  19^7  the  manufacture  of  cheese  had  made 
relatively  large  steady  gains  at  the  sacrifice  of  butter. 

Argentina,  the  most  important  source  of  dair^;-  products  in  South 
America,  suffered  from  drier  than  usual  weather  during  19^9.    Stocks  of 
both  butter  and  cheese  are  estimated  to  be  smaller  than  they  were  in 
191*46,  as  a  result  of  the  sm^aller  production,  even  though  exports  have  been 
slow.     Uruguay  probably  could  be  an  exporter  01  cneese,  but  the  quality 
of  m.uch  of  the  domestic  product  is  not  readil;/  salable  on  foreign  markets 
as  it  is  not  uniform  in  grade.    Most  of  the  other  eoim tries  of  South 
America  have  been  encouraging  milk  production  in  an  attempt  to  supply  dairy- 
products  for  dom,estic  needs,  but  only  minor  progress  has  been  made^ 
Brazil  possible  has  made  the  most  significant  advances. 


Danish  butter  production  increased  17  percent  in  19^9  o\rcr  the  previous 
year  and  is  nov;-  about  86  percont  of  prewar.    Cheese  production  which  never 
fell  below  prewar  levels  during  \7orld  w'=r  II ^  is  now  almost  twice  as  large 
as  during  prewar.    It  must  be  remembered  though  that  about  only  one-tenth 
the  milk  equivalent  utilized  for  butter  in  Denmark  is  made  into  cheese. 
The  Nethcrl.:jidSj  another  important  exporter  of  dairy  products,  likewise 
made  large  gains  in  the  output  of  both  butter  and  cheese  altncugh  production 
of  butter  vras  only  approximately  77  percent  of  prewar  v;hile  cheese  produc- 
tion was  about  h  percent  above  prcv.-ar  in  19h9  * 

Sv/iss  c   tpat  of  cheess  during  19  h9  v/as  5  percent  above  prev^ar  as  m.ilk 
for  manufacturing  purposes  has  been  officially  diverted  to  cheese  factories 
at  the  sacrifice  of  butter  production.    B"atter  output  was  only  a  little 
over  ons-half  the  prewar  level.    The  production  of  Gruyere,  Emmentaler  and 
Sbrinz  for  export  have  been  given  priority  in  the  hope  of  regaining  prev^ar 
markets  and  a  more  favorable  trade  balance. 

Italy  is  one  of  thv_  few  countries  in  v/hich  mere  milk  is  utilized  in 
the  making  of  cheese  than  for  butter.    The  manufacture  of  both  products  is 
near  prewar  levels.    The  marketing  of  the  butter  output  has  not  as  yet 
bvjen  difficult,  but  slovr  export  markets  for  cheese  have  caused  much  concern 
particularly  in  sheep  grazing  areas,  as  tills  tjrpe  of  milk  is  quite  im.portant 
in  making  special  types  of  Italian  cheese  for  foreign  markets.  Prodijction 
of  both  products  in  19^0,  however,  is  expected  to  continue  up\7ard. 

Butter  and  cneese  production  in  France  increased  about  10  and  17  per- 
cent respectively.     Ihe  cheese  output  is  not/  near  the  prewar  levels  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  m.anufacture  of  cheese  has  been  somev/hat  at  the 
sacrifice  of  quality,  causing  temporary  losses,  but  much  improvement  is 
expected  to  taJie  place  in  1950.    The  prices  paid  for  both  butter  and  cheese 
are  still  at  levels  encouraging  production.    The  government  has  recently 
indicated  a  program  to  sv.pport  butter  price, 

Norway' s  output  of  butter  in  1949  was  60  percent  of  prewar  while  cheese 
was  6  percent  above  the  earlier  years.    About  half  of  the  Norwegien  cheese 
is  m.ade  of  utiole  milk  from  cows,  while  almost  an  equal  portion  is  m.ade 
from  goats'  m.ilk  and  small  quantities  of  casein  and  v^hey  account  for  the 
remainder  of  the  production.    Relatively  large  increases  v/ere  made  in  the 
output  of  cuv;s'  milk  cheese  during  last  year. 

UneLted  Kingdom's  m.anufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  during  19^9  was 
onlj'-  about  one-half  of  the  prev/ar  output  as  controls  directed  most  of  the 
millv  into  fluid  uses.    Output  of  these  products  will  be  considerably 
greater  ±n  19^0,  hov.ever,  as  there  is  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  production 
of  r.iLlk  over  comparable  months  in  19^9.    The  Government  has  currently  made 
possible  more  liberal  uses  for  milk  other  than  for  fLuid  purposes,  at  least 
throughout  the  flush  season.    The  United  Kingdom  production  is  reaching  the 
point  v.^here  officials  must  decide  if  "^aey  are  going  to  continue  to  encourage 
production  at  present  prices  as  the  increases  vfill  now  go  mostly  for 
manufactured  products  v/hich  must  Cvjmpete  vfith  imports  of  lovrer  costs. 
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The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  as  vrell  as  other  manufactured 
dairy  products  in  Belgium  has  been  under  rather  uncertain  conditions  in 
the  postv/ar  period  during  the  foriring  of  the  Benelux  Union.    The  recent 
shift  from  import  controls  to  subsidizing  domestic  production  may  provide 
moi-e  encouragement  to  producers.    Butter  production  which  is  near  prev/ar 
output  is  about  one-half  farm  butter.    Cheese  production  in  Belgium  is 
recovering  from  war-time  deficits  more  slowly  than  almost  any  other 
Western  European  country.  i 

Austrian  farmers  have  been  less  enthusiastic  about  marketing  their 
milk  as  butter,  since  legal  channels  have  become  relatively  more  renumera-  ^ 
tive  as  a  consistent  market.    Thus  a  greater  percent  of  the  butter  is 
being  made  in  factories.     Cheese  was  not  marketed  as  extensively  through 
black  market  operations  and  is  only  a  fraction  of  prewar.    Output  of  butter 
and  cheese  should  increase  considerably  in  19^0  as  fluid  milk  is  ncaring 
a  sufficient  supply. 

Dairying  in  Sweden  has  increased  farther  above  the  193^-38  prewar 
level  than  altnost  any  other  European  country.    Butter  output  is  estimated 
at  about  23  percent  above  prewar  levels  and  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is 
over  twice  that  of  193U-38,    The  large  gain  in  cheese  has  boon  partly  due 
to  the  making  of  cheese  of  a  lower  fat  content.    In  I948  only  10  percent 
of  the  cheese  was  of  full  fat  content.    Much  improvement  has  been  made 
in  19h9 >  biit  this  percentage  is  not  yet  fully  comparable  to  prewar.  Prices 
of  butter  and  cheese  are  being  subsidized  to  consumers  and  increases  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  products  is  indicated  for  1950.    A  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  milk  production  is  now  being  marketed  as  fluid  milk  and 
there  is  little  production  of  farm,  butter  or  cheese. 

Dairymen  of  Ireland  have  also  increased  the  portions  of  m.ilk  produced 
that  are  delivered  to  crc-ameries.    Dairy  authorities  have  been  encouraging 
the  production  of  cheese  and  other  factory  products  at  the  sacrifice  01 
butter  since  they  are  more  readily  sold  on  foreign  markets.  Domestic 
consumers  have  not  been  purchasing  their  full  ration  since  allotments  were 
raised  to  8  ounces  per  Vv-eek,  even  though  the  price  is  being  subsidized  to 
consumers. 

Butter  production  in  Oceania  during  19k9  I'l-as  about  the  same  as  in 
prewar.    Production  in  New  Zealand  during  19h9  was  1^  percent  above  19^8 
which  was  10  percent  over  the  prewar  level,  while  the  output  in  Australia 
vras  above  19^8  by  about  6  percent  and  was  still  only  91  percent  of  the 
prev:ar  output,      Australian  output  01  butter  has  been  increasing  steadily 
since  the  postwar  low  in  19k^*    The  production  of  cheese  in  both  countries 
is  above  prewar,    Kev/  Zealand's  output  sharply  increased  in  19^9  and 
Austr.aL  ian  cheese  production  has  been  increasing  gradually  since  before 
the  war.     The  long  term  contracts  for  dairy  products  from  both  countries 
with  the  United  Kingdom  have  provided  an  optimistic  outlook  for  producers 
of  both  butter  and  cheese. 
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In  Poland  dairying  is  s  tjJ.1  in  a  rather  difficult  situation. 

Butter  production  in  India  is  of  minor  importance  as  ghee  is  the 
principal  product.    Approximately  6$  percent  of  the  milk  is  used  in  making 
this  clarified  fat  product.    The  butter  made  in  India  is  most  often  of  lov; 
quality. 


CHEESE:     Preliniimry  estimate  of  production  in  specified  countries  in  I9U9, 

vrith  comparisons 


Country 


NORTH  mmick 


Canada  • 

United  States, 
Cuba  


EUROPE 


:  Average 
:  193^+-58 

I9U8 

;       191+9 ' 

*  Factory 

Total 

Factory 

Total 

1    Factory  [ 

Total 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

.  Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

:    Million  : 
!    pounds  : 

Million 
pounds 

125. 

6h3 

.:2/  3 

1/  126 
6h3 

2/  6 

9h 
1,091+ 
7 

95 
l,09i+ 
1/  12 

:  iia! 

:  1,190: 
:  5: 

119 
1,190 

y  10 

Austria  

Belgium.  

Czechoslovakia •>....... 

Denztark •<  ^c^.^o^ti^^^' 

Finland  

France  j/  , 

Greece   < 

Ireland  ,»»»»  

Italy  2/  

Luxembourg  

Netherlands 

Norway  2^,.,,..  

Sweden  «•< 

Swit  zerland  10/«> »  

United  Kingdom         • .  <>  < 


;5/ 
-.6/ 


55 
69 
23 
365 


200 
39 
71 

81 


69 
17 

69 

581+ 
129 

1+ 
521+ 

1 

267 

50 

71 
112 
109 


21+ 
123 
16 


177 
30 
lli+ 

55 


^y 


;y 
^y 


11 
7 

123 
14+0 

85 
6 
1+30 
ij 

213 
37 
lli^ 
111 
57 


y 


17 

31 
136 

23 


258 

1+6 
114+ 

69 


y 


y 

y 

y 
y 


19 

8 

156 

5I+0 
58 
7 

1+85 

279 
53 
llU+ 
118 

73 


SOUTH  AilERICA  : 

• 

68 
59 

■■i/ 

1 

jy  176 

92: 
11: 

y 

165 

y 

20 

• 

AFRICA  : 
Union  of  South  Africa,,: L2/ 

10 

: 

11: 

19* 

! 

17 

OCEANIA  s 

l+e' 
211 

12/ 

12/ 

• 

1+9  s  93 
211:  20U 

y 

9i+' 
20i+ 

101 

233 

1 

y 

102 
233 

1/  Year  1939  only.    2/  Year  1937  only,    y  Estimated,    y  Averages  for  years  1934-37.  _5/Average8 
for  years  1933-36.    Z/  Averages  for  years  1936-39.    7/  Made  from  the  milk  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
goat,    8/  Made  from  the  milk  of  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep  and  goats,    9/  Averages  for  the  years 
1936-38,    10/  Made  from  the  milk  of  cattle  and  goats,    11/  Excludes  the  output  of  producers 
outside  the  milk  marketing  scheme,    12/  Production  year  beginning  September  1,    I3/  Production 
year  beginning  July  1, 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics.  United 
States  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other  information,      June  12,  1950» 


BUTTER:    Preliminary  estimte  of  production  in  specified  countries  in  19U9» 

with  coiqjarisons 


Country 

:  Average 
!  1951^-38 

;  19U8 

19U9 

1  Factory 

Total 

\  Factory 

Total 

Factoiy 

'  Total 

NCRTE  AMERICA 

!  Million 
pounds 

1/  252 
1,673= 
1/  U: 

Million 
pounds 

1/  3U8: 
,  2,178 
1/  14 

:  Million 
!  pounds 

286 

!    ■  1,210 

t  3 

Million 
pounds 

550 

!  1.509 

'  3' 

Million 
pounds 

279 
l.i+09 

3 

Million 
pounds 

35U 
1,692 

3 

EDR0P5 


Austria  

Belgium**  

Czechoslovakia  , 

Denimrk  , 

Fiziland  

France  

Germany,  Western...., 

Greece  ^ •..*........ 

Ireland.  ..»..•( 

Italy  

LuxeiDboiu*g»«.  

Netherlands  v  •  • ' 

Hoirway 

Sweden ••....».....••< 

Switzerland  11/ ...... 

United  Kingdom  


146 
27 
i+01 

69 
220 


89 


tlO/ 


6t 
230:10/ 

25 '1/ 
151 J  . 


:10/  5^:1^/ 


51 
156 

1+01 
121 
529 « 
661: 

}^'' 

ll4.9» 

111 

6 

239 

I46 
186» 

58 
101 


50 
267: 

h3 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


Argentina. 
Brazil.... 


66: 
51:14/ 


6u.y 

156  i 

20 

198 

19 


AFRICA 

Union  of  Sovrth  Africa., 


OCEANIA 


Australia . . . 
New  Zealand. 


12/  28:1^ 


72: 


la 


ly  i4i5:iy  k37 
lyii/  358:iyii4/  376 


9,600 


75 


I48 


355 
3142 


y 

y 


1+7 
137 

267 
67 
380 
525 
9 

109 

88 
6 
156 

53 
212 

s: 

: 
: 


y 


y 


61 


366: 
355: 


y 


67 
314U 
53 


77 
7 

185 
2U 
216 

2k 


66 


I46 


578 
59U 


7,5001 


y 

I 

y 


y 


148 
1149 

3141+ 

77 
U30 
605 
6 
122 
110 
7 
185 

37 
229 

55 
1+5 


58 


589 
U07 


7,900 


Estinated  world  total  I5/ ;  -  : 

 t  :   

1/  Averages  for  years  1935-38.    2/  Averages  for  years  1934-37.    V  Estimated.    Zj/  Averages  for 
years  1936-38,    ^  Averages  for  years  1933-36,    6/  Includes  farm  cutter  delivered  to  creameries, 
7/  Averages  for  years  1936-39.    8/  Year  1937  only,    9/  Made  from  the  milk  of  cattle,  buffaloes, 
sheep  and  goats,    10/  Year  1939  only.    11/  Made  from  the  milk  of  cattle  and  goats,  Ig/Production 
year  beginning  September  1,    13/    Production  3rear  beginning  July  1,    14/  One  year,  1937-38  only, 
15/  Includes  product  weight  of  ghee  in  those  countiries  where  ghee  production  is  common,  especially 
India,  Turkey,  Egypt  and  other  Middle  and  Far  Easterfi  Countries, 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics. 
United  States  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other  information.  June  12,  1950. 
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^R0DI;cI^3f;  coiifr?iE3  i::  i9/;9„ 


Hey  22,  19 .'^O 
TAL 


.„^.,^:;v  P^°d^ct^on  in  practicably  every  major  rroducir-  country  gained 

'-^^  ^^PPl^--  -^ch  improved  and  Prices 

..e..,  nelQ  at  levels  encouraging  to  dairymen  ancordino-  ^-formation 
a3eer::blea  by  the  omcs  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations;"  Tost  6-'+.v,e 
increascn  supplies  were  utilized  for  butter  and  cheese  v:5.th  only  s^aV^'er^ 
increase-  in  other  uses,  -iid  --t.„ 

Parti  cu^^^l^-,""''^-'''  ^^^^'^^^^^  "-^'^^'-^  recoven-  from  warUme  conditions. 
Fartica  arl:y  large  -ncreases  occurred  in  'he  exrorting  countries  Mi^k 
production  in  Australia  and  ^Tew  Zealand  is  ur,  .bcut  -  percent  j';r.  l=:t 
yea^,    -ovrover,  Australia  is  tn.  on^y  .ajor  dairy  cou^^r^  rSport?^  i 
sir.a...er  yielo.  per  cow  in  19L.9  than  during  the  rrev'ous  f-ar  '  yv^^rr^o- 

^ZZ^VT"^  '""'r  considerably  .ore  th;n  ex;ec?:d 

ove.^l9/;8  vhile  Canada  produced  about  the  same  in  -.949  as  ^n  1^^^  A"! 

and''r;i!d/tT''"^  ^^^-^S  1949  -^^xcept  tSe  U^t^d  States 

and  Canada,  but  -^.s  yet  tne  United  Xin-dom  snd  the  Methr.r-iands  ar-e  the 
onxy  countries  reporting  cov  nuiubers  ^Ibo-tre  prewar  levels. 

"nd  Of  M^l^  n,  !?  +  ^fv'  sutvicien-G  supply  in  iRost  countries 

T      '''^'^'^  ^^'^  -'^  ^-ceut  y  a-s  and  the  n^ouerate  v.rinter  in 

^iJT^^lt'  "rn^^''  ^^^^         P-^t  several,  years. 

Effects  o.:  the  vaaely  renoited  drought .  during  the  sunr.er  of  194c 

oen;^^  a;.^lidr.ted  by  good  fall  pastures  and  the  mild  winter/  Conl 
centr.te  feed  supplies  still  are  lir^l  od  in  European  c  or  tries  as  th^ 
ao!.estic  feed  t  reduction  is  small  and  import c  are  regulated. 

^"^ff         controlled  in  alnost  every  country  in  scne  manner  at 
levels  iavorable  .to  milk  production.    In  a  fev:  countries  th^s  sitn^tiin 
has  encouragoG  a  larg-r  outnut  than  consumers  vvd]l  hv^r       ....^...^-j " 
couSrief '         surpluses  at  present  price  levels  mky  confront  additional 
n^d       o    Ki'        !  to  aairyrren  nave  weakened  orJ.y  slightly  during  1.949 
arid  .avoraMe  cost^-price  relatAons  -ist  in  alrnost  all  countries. 

o.-..  10;^  ^f^""'  United  States  during  1949  increased  3  percent 

o..r  lQ/,3  ous  CO  tne  a  J -time  record  yiexd  per  cow,  as  average  cow 
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numbers  wore  the  snal]9st  reported  sr'.nco  1.930.    -'^  small  incP'^ase  in 
nTir.ab:;rs  this  year  apparsritly  ended  a  decline  of  about  5  years.  The 
total  out]:ut  of  milk  vjas  only  about  2  percent  short  of  the  record 
established  in  19^i-5.    Returns  to  farniers  were  15  percent  less  than  in 
19A/5,  however,  due  to  a  drop  in.  prices  received.     The  -greatest  increase 
in  utilization  was  for  butter  a.nd  cheese,  while  smaller  gains  wei"^  made 
in  fluid  consumption.     Somewhat  less  m.ilk  than  in  194^  was  u.sed  for  the 
manufacture  of  other  whole  milk  products, 

Canadian  milk  production  remained  about  the  sam.e  in  1949  as  a  3'"ear 
earlier  even  though  cow  nixribers  declined  about  2  percent  as  the  yield 
pei-  cow  continued  to  ?rai.n.    Output  per  cow  in  Canada  is  now  "-bout  12 
percent  above  the  prewar  levels ,    A  larger  portion  of  the  m.ilk  supply.' 
went  into  cheese  and  som.ewhat  m.ore  was  used  in  fluid  milke  Smaller 
quantities  were  utilised  rarticularly  for  butt-^-'r  and  also  the  manufacture 
of  whole  milk  products.     Butter  production  and  consum.pti.on  have  been 
influenced  by  the  legal:. zinp;  of  margarine  in  most  of  Canada  and  larger 
butter  stocks  are  accumulati.ng.    Continuance  of  this  condition  into 
19yO  prompted  the  Qovemm'.ent  to  announce  recently  a  drop  in  the  support 
price  of  fromi  '5S  to  53  cents  per  pound  for  butter  and  to  begin  requisition- 
ing che  ,se  of  the  United  Ki-ngdom  contract  stipulating  a  miaximiun  of  85 
million  pounds  of  cheese. 

Total  Cu.ban  milk,  production  in  19A9  is  the  highest  since  the  ii;ir-ediate 
pr'.wai'  jii-'ivs  and  is  estlm.ated  at  about  1,2  billion  pounds  as  compared 
with  1,1  billion  pounds  in  and  1947.    Such  production  from,  an 

estimiated  36C,'-.)C0  cows  seems  relatively  low,  but  this  numfoer  includes 
600^000  duel-purpose  animals  wiiich  ai"e  m.ilkod  onl^.''  as  long  as  they  pro- 
duce about  2  or  more  quarts  daily  over  the  amount  taken  by  calves.  Im- 
proved feeding  and.  breodi.ng  practi.ces  on  the  m.ore  specialized  dairy  farms 
c.-f  westei-n  Cuba,  however,  are  reportedly  increasing  the  average  production 
per  cow.    Kilk  production  in  1949  was  favored  by  price-cost  relations 
rcl  ativ.O.y  m.ore  favorab.lo  to  mdlk  than  to  beef  production, 

P^uropean  countri.es  exporting  dairy  products  continued  to  make  the 
m.o;:.t  substantial  gains  in  production  during  1949* 

The  gain  of  20  percent  in  Danish  m.ilk  production  during  1949  over 
the  previous  year  v;ent  mainly  into  butter  and  smaller  quantities  into 
cheese,  both  of  which  were  important  axjiort  products.    Likewise  Dutch 
milk  production  increased  17  percent  during  the  year  and  i.s  about  4 
percent  above  tjrews-r.    The  quantities  of  milk  made  into  cheese  and  butter 
wei"-^  31  and  1.6  percent  resoectively  above  194^,  -s  smaller  increases 
were  made  in  qu.antities  of  fluid  milk.    Per  capita  consumrotion  of  fluid 
milk,  cream,  and  cheese  wa.s  above  1943,  but  butter  decreased  due  to  the 
i-elati,ve  availability  of  miargarine.    Slight  price  increases  were  granted 
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during  the  year  as  a  r  -sult  of  wago  increases.    The  outlook  in  the 
Netherlands  is  foi"  further  'ncrcases  in  cow  nwhers  and  lailk  production 
for  domestic  markets  and  exports  in  1950. 

The  Swiss  have  continued  to  divert  a  subst'^ntial  portion  o!^  their 
milk  for  factory  purposes  into  the  production  oi"  cheese  hj  controlling 
the  marketing  of  milk  to  provide  a  large  quantity  for  ixport.    The  amount 
of  milk  allov/ed  for  butter  permit  much  smaller  production  than  necessary 
for  domestic  needs  and  sizable  imports  of  butter  from  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  are  necessary.    The  quantity  of  m.ilk  for  fluid  purposes  has 
been  maintained  about  the  same  as  in  Per  capita  consumption  during 

1949  was  higher  for  butter,  about  the  sam.-  for  fluid  milk  and  decreased 
for  cheese  as  coiapared  with  194^.    Compe'-ition  for  export  markets  will 
be  mor>i  difficult  for  Swit  erland  now  that  they  have  to  bid  against 
countries  which  have  devaluated  their  currency. 

Italian  milk  production  increased  iuring  1949  and  is  estimated 
at  about  prov;ar  level.    Ther';  is  no  definite  inform.ation  on  utilization 
of  milk  during  the  year,  but  they  have  encouraged  milk  for  fluid  purposes 
and  for  cheiise,    Italian  cheese  '..xports  were  approximately  only  one- 
half  of  prewar  in  19A9  -"^nd  exporters  are  finding  m.any  h'-zards  in  an 
attempt  to  re-enter  former  European  and  United  States  markets  with 
heretofore  specialized  types  of  cheese. 

The  reasons  appear  to  be  three-fold:     (1)  continued  quantitative 
restrictions  by  the  traditional  European  markets;  (2)  v/artime  inroads 
into  the  United  States  markets  by  domestic  and  Argent:  ne  prodiictsj  and 
(3)  relatively  high  prices  of  the  Italian  cheeses.    The  mcent  removal 
of  minimum,  export  prices,  a  decline  in  r.ilk  prices  in  1949,  and 
special  efforts  to  iDiprovc:  quality  will,  do  much  to  offset  some  of  these 
disadvantages.    The  per  capita  consujnptiorL  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
in  Italy  still  i  s  s:>mewhat  below  pr:war  due  to  limited  facilities  and  an 
increcse  in  population.    The  outlook  is  for  a  continuance  of  a  larger 
output  of  m.ilk  which  v/ill  provide  mioro  dairy  products  for  domicstic  con- 
samption  and  export  in  spits  of  lower  iDriccs, 

The  French  milk  productioi?    s  now  estimated  at  about  prewar  as  it 
increased  by  about  17  percent  during  1949  which  \ms  sufficient  to  end 
rationing  by  April  l6,  1949,  though  ceiling  prices  have  been  m.aintained 
for  fluid  milk  and  butter.    Cheese  of  mediocre  quality  is  in  large 
supply,  but  high  quality  products  ai-e  still  in  strong  demand.  The 
relatively  high  prices  v/hich  v/ore  calculati;d  to  encourage  milk  rjroduction 
have  also  had  a  limiting  .effect  upon  consumption  and  it  is  f  elt  that 
some  decrease  in  retail  prices  vrill  be  necessary  soon  to  stimulate  dom- 
csti.c  purchases.    France  was  a  n^.^t  exporter  of  cheese  and  sweetened 
condei-:sed  milk  and  a  net  importer  of  butter  and  unsvA3etened  evaporated 
milk  in  1949.  The  French  Governjiient  hos  initiated  a  loan  program  to 
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provid.8  ir.odern  pasteurizing  equipir-ent  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
product,     In  1950  produetion  is  exj-jected  to  increase  and  imports  to  be 
smaller^  dur '  ng  which  time  the  Goverriment  plans  to  operate  a  storage 
stabili:vat.' on  propram.  alonp;  with  current  subsidy  operations  to  stabilize 
the  industry, 

Kon-o.xporting  countries  have  progressed  considerably  in  supplying 
doi!i'3st.ic  needs. 

The  su.prly  of  dairy  prcdu.cts  in  the  TTnited  Kj-ngdom  duri.  ng  1949  in- 
cr;?ared  considerably  over  194^  as  domestic  milk  production  increased 
nearly  6  percent  and  larger  qi:antitics  of  both  butter  and  cheese  wore 
imported.    The  greatest  poition  of  the  increase  i.n  milk  produced  is 
still  utilized  for  fluid  milk^  but  consumers  are  taking  a^oitional 
quantities  much  slower  and  most  of  the  j.ncreases  are  now  apt  to  be 
utilized  for  factory  purposes..    Restrictions  on  the  purchase  of  fluid 
milk  were  j.-ela.xed  during  the  flush  season  of  1949  snd  larger  quantities 
were  designated  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.    Fluid  mi.lk 
regulations  have  again  been  rela3:ed  j.n  1950  and  m.ilk  has  been  more 
generously  designated  for  factory  uses  than  in  1949.    In  fact  there  has 
been  considerable'  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  small.er  wartime 
facilities  will  be  able  to  handle  the  milk  during  the  flush  season 
this  year. 

Milk  output  in  Norway  is  now  established  at  a  level  l6  percent  above 
prev;aro    Considerable  effort  has  been  .upended  in  dairying  as  farm.ers 
received  about  40  percent  of  the.ir  receipts  from,  this  enterprise,  A 
larger  portion  of  the  production  is  delivered  to  creameries  than  before, 
which  m.akes  the  quantity  available  to  non-suppl:i.ers  even  greater.  Fluid 
milk,  i":i?,t  utilized  almost  one-helf  of  the  total  production,  increased 
only  3  p-ereent  during  1949  which  left  a  fairly  large  percentage  increase 
for  factory  outlets.    Farming  practices  that  include  expanded  herd  improve- 
m.ent  wo:".,  increased  2r;echaniz8tion_,  use  oi  fertilizers  and  larger  supplies 
of  good  roughage  have  tended  to  offset  the  shorts.ge  of  imports  of  feed 
concentrates'  upon  production. 

Milk  production  increased  approxii  ^ately  6  percent  in  Belgium  i.n  1949 
over  a  year-  earlier  duo  to  moi'e  cows,  but  the  dairymen  are  findi.ng  it 
difficult  to  m.eet  Dutch  competition.    The  Belgian  Government  will  dis- 
continue import  fees  on  cheese  and  in  turn  will  gr.^nt  subsidies  to 
producers  of  cheese,  condensed  and  powdered  milk. 

Dairying  i.n  Austria  made  reniarlvab" e  progress  as  a  result  of  much 
improved  indigenous  r'oughage  crops,  good  pastures,  imports  of  feed 
ccncrntrotos  u.ndcr  EGA  and  continued  encouraging  prices.    More  consumers 
received  milk  ot'ior  than  skim  milk  during  the  y,^:ar  than  in  pnj  of  the 
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past  ten  years.    A  larger  portion  of  the  production  was  marketed  through 
legal  channols  than  in  recent  years  and  black  market  activities  have 
dwindled,    Ther-,  have  been  only  minor  reductions  in  controls,  but 
rationing  is  more  liberal. 

Production  of  milk  in  F^'  nland  increased  17  percent  during  1949 
over  194s,  but  is  still  only  SO  percent  of  prewar.    Cow  numbers  gained 
by  3  percent  and  output  per  cow  made  extraordinary  advancement.  Supplies 
for  per  capita  consuir.ption  of  fluid  milk,  butter  and  cheese  were  quite 
comparable  to  prewar,  but  there  is  practically  none  for  export.    In  193^ 
Finland  exported  about  52  percent  of  its  total  butter  output  and  62 
percent  of  its  cheese  production, 

Irish  production  of  milk  was  larger  in  1949  than  in  the  previous 
year  and  deliveries  to  creameries  made  more  than  comparable  gains,  due 
to  a  curtailment  of  home  butte  •  production.    Domestic  consumption  require- 
ments are  generally  adequately  met  by  subsidized  and  rationed  supplies, 
and  exports  are  not  large. 

Milk  production  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  increased  during  1949 
over  the  previous  years  by  about  6  and  3  percent  respectively,  which  is 
a  record  output  for  Nev;  Zealand  and  was  second  in  Australia  only  to  the 
output  during  1939-40.    Cow  num.bt-rs  increased  in  both  countries  over 
1948,  but  the  yield  per  cov/  was  higher  thsn  in  previous  years  only  in 
New  Zealand,    Both  countries,  however,  now  have  the  same  relation  to 
prewar  in  yield  per  cov;  although  they  have  fewer  cows  than  durin^^^  the 
prewar  years.    Most  of  the  increased  Australian  production  was  utilized 
in  butter  though  this  constituted  only  obout  66  percent  of  the  milk 
produced  which  is  a  smaller  percentaf^o  of  the  output  than  in  prewar 
years  when  about  three-fourths  of  the  milk  was  used  to  make  butter. 
The  manufacture  of  cheese  anti  prosenred  whole  milk  products  was  at  a 
record  level  and  facilities  for  the  latter  are  still  being  expanded. 
Consumption  of  fluid  milk  was  estimated  at  327  pounds  per  capita  annually 
by  Australians  which  is  35  percent  above  prewar.    Larger  quantities  of 
cheese  also  wore  consumed,  but  as  fresh  cream  is  not  regularly  sold  and 
butter  is  rationed  at  6  ounces  per  week,  the  per  capita  consumption  has 
been  reduced.    The  prespects  are  for  future  increases  in  Australian  milk 
production  due  to  expanded  extension  activities  by  the  Government, 
guaranteed  prices  to  dairymen    until  19'^2  and  a  large  m^arket  through  the 
United  Kingdom  contract. 

Milk  production  in  New  Zealand  also  was  at  a  record  level  with  most 
of  the  increase  going  into  butter  and  substantial  quantities  diverted  to 
cheese.    Like  their  neighbors,  Nev;  Zea.landers  are  consuming  larger 
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quantities  of  milk  and  dairy  products  except  butter,  which  is  rationed 
at  S  ounces  per  vieek  to  provide  as  irjich  as  possible  for  export. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agriciiltural 
Relatlwns  Committee  on  For'  ign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this 
report^  the  Commiistee  was  composed  of  Joseph       Becker,  Chairman, 
Floyd  Ji,  Davis,  Charles  C„  Wilson,  Jr.,  Rogina  M„  Murray,  Karon  J, 
}''ricdruanri,  Lois       Bacon  and  George  H.  Day. 
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The  Swiss  dairy  industry  as  a  v/hole  had  a  rather  favorable  year  in 
1949  in  spite  of  the  summer  drought.    The  number  of  cows  increased 
slightly,  but  the  num.ber  of  heifers  is  still  below  normal.    Milk  pro- 
dustion  also  increased  slightly,  but  is  still  below  prewar,    Moro  milk 
was  processed  into  butter  and  cheese,  but  the  production  of  butter  is 
still  far  below  prewar,  hence  over  40  percent  of  the  butter  raquireraents 
were  imported  whereas  about  25  percent  of  cheese  production  was  exported. 
Exports  of  cheese  are  still  below  prewar  levels. 


The  number- of  cows  in  1949  was  3.7  percent  greater  than  reported  in 
the  194^  census,  as  there  was  a  relative  decrease  in  the  numbers  slaughtered. 
The  April  1949  livestock  census  reports  there  v;ere  838,600  cows  out  of  a 
total  of  1,478,000  cattle  of  all  kind.    It  is  reported  that  since  the 
1949  census,  the  number  of  cows  has  further  increased  by  some  20,000, 
but  that  the  proportion  of  young  stock  is  still  below  normal. 

The  factors  contributing  to  a  decline  in  slaughter  of  milk  cows  since 
the  census  of  April  1,  1948,  are  mainly  satisfactory  milk  prices  and  the 
expansion  of  grassland  in  the  Midlands  at  the  loss  of  plovrlands.    The  slaugh- 
ter of  heifers  also  steadily  declined  and  the  shortage  previously  noted 
in  this  category  was  filled.    Thus  the  postwar  reconstruction  of  the  Swiss 

Prepared  in  the  Livestock  and  Wool  Division,  OFAR,  and  based  upon  reports 
from  P.G,  Minneman  and  A, A,  Stolipine,  American  Embassy,  Bern,  Switzerland, 
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herds  mado  more  progri^.ss  than  was  antj.cipated  after  the  results  of  the 
1948  census  were  announced.    One  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the 
reiiiarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  is  to  a  groat  extent  due  to  the 
fact  that  farmers  kept  aged  animals  longer  than  usual,  hence  a  larger 
proportion  of  old  cowso 

Prior  to  the  i-^ar  there  was  one  cow  jn  Switzerland  for  4.6  inhabitants. 
At  present  there  is  one  cov;  for  5.5  inliabitants.    If  the  ratio  of  one 
cow  for  5  inhabitants  ba  taken  as  a  reasonable  Swiss  average,  there  would 
need  to  be  approximately  925,000  cows  in  order  to  cover  indigenous  fresh 
milk  and  dairy  product  roquirements  and  also  to  allow  for  a  fair  cheese 
export.    This  would  not  result  in  ovor-r-roduction  of  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts, as  was  the  case  in  1939,  because  account  must  be  taken  of  the  in- 
creased consiimption  of  fresh  milk  and  of  dairy  products ^ 


Cow  Numbers  and  Averag.:  Annual  Yield 

 ..™_._1938;^j^  


Number  of 

Yield 

cows 

per  cow 

Thousands ' 

Pounds 

'193s 

"913  ■  ■ 

~T,"393 

1939    .  ■ 

926   ■  •  • 

6,261 

1940 

910 

6,195 

1941 

S63  ■ 

6,151 

1942 

■  824 

■  5,S86 

1943,  . 

■  823 

■  5,776 

1944 

814 

5,^^56 
5,644 

194^ 

803 

1946 

817 

5,644 

1947 

822 

5,357 
6,063 

194s 

809 

1949 

839' 

6,129 

Cows  in  Sqitzerland  are  not  di.vided  as  to  beef  and  milk  animals 
specifically  developed  to  meet  requirem.ents  in  each  of  these  categories. 
All  Swiss  cows  arc  used  both  for  milk  and  meat  and  some  are  used  for  plow- 
inf^  or  for  pulling  carts.    The  two  main  breeds  are  the  mouse-colored 
Schvjyz  (so-called  Brown  Breed),  and  the  buf f~and-white  Simmental,  Less 
knovm  and  niomerically  far  less  important  are  the  black-and-white  Fribourg 
or  the  Valais,  dark  brown  cows  (He^rens  Breed).    All,  however,  3,re  bred 
for  general  purposes  and  are  used  as  milk  cows. 

As  a  whole  there  was  adeouate  forage  and  impoi-ted  concentrated  feed 
in  1949.'   Grazing  conditions  were  abnormal  in  1949.    Ihe  early  hay  crop 
was  good  and"  plentiful,  but  the  later  hay  crop  did  not  materialize  owing 
to  severe  drought,    A  warm  autumn  with  su:'l'icient  rainfall,  however, 
allowed  for  grazing  very  late  in  the  season,  '  Concentrated .feeds  were 
available  at  moderate  prices. 
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MIJ.K  FROrUC'^ION 

The  per  covv  yield  reported  in  the  ''l^'ilchstati  st^.k  de  Schweiz" 
published,  by  the  S'^cretariat  of  the  Svass  Frr-iors'  Union,  is  calculated 
on  th ..  bT.sis  of  data  submitted  bj  tiios'i  faiTuS  which  Viept  books -under  the 
Farmers'  Union  control.    These  are  better  nanajred  farms  and  their  average 
milk  yield  is  about  20  percent  abovv-;  the  average  for  all  of  Smtzerland 
as  r:;pc'-t'-:d  in  another  pr.blicatic.n  fcr  tho  Farmers'  Union  (Statistische 
Erhebanf';en  und  Schatzu:!,p;en  aug  dcm  ^e^bieto  dor  Landwi  rtschaft) , 

The  milk  yield  also  varies  with  the  siz:.  of  the  farms.    If  the  1937-47 
average  milk  yield  in  sr^all  ho? dines  of  three  to  five  hectares  l/  is 
taken  as  100,  the  ird'.;x  for  larger  farms  varies  as  follows  on  f-rms  that 
kept  ^ar^Lors'  Union  records. 

Si  z  i  of  Fanri       Kilk  Yi'^ld 
hecta.re5  index 

3-5  100.0 

'6-10  106.0 

11  -  15  109.9 

.  16  -  -^6  113.2 

over  30  116.4 

The  yield  of  animals  listed  in  the  Sv;iss  Herd  Took  is  nate rally  still 
higher.  It  is  rbout  E/':6^  pouiids  a  y.-^ar  in  the  case  of  the  Brown  (Schxiryz) 
Brc;ed  and  .a-<'orages  around  .^^r'^l.B  pounds  in  the  case  of  the  Sinimental  cov;. 

According  to  estimat^^^s  of  the  Central  Un^  on  of  Swi.ss  Milk  Producers, 
thf)  total  domestic  production  of  fresh  fluid  m.ilk  in  1949  exceeded  that 
of  1946  by  about  3.5  percent. 

The  total  of  the  fluid  milk  consirAcd  ccmnercially  plus  the  m.ilk 
processed  r-^preseets  what  is  commonly  teimed  "com'',iercial  milk"  in 
Swi.tseriand.    In  1949  this  total,  ajaounted  to  3-657  m.illion  pounds  as 
against  '^^WH  mi.llion  pounds  in  1948,  3,091  million  pounds  in  1947  and 
4,1?0  million  pounds  in  193c. 

FinaJ.  fi.gui-es  covering  the  entire  r^roduction  of  butter  and  cheese 
arc  not  avVailable^  b  ut  estim.ates  are  prepared  annua.!]  y  b3'"  the  Swiss 
Farmers'  Union.    The  utilization  of  whole  rnd  skim  milk  in  the;  production 
of  other  products  such-  as  condensed,  canned  a.nd  dried  milk,  is  indicated 
in  the  following,  table,   and  data  are  available  on  the  quanti.ties  m.ade 
of  thes(j  products.    More  skim  m.ilk  is  used  in  the  m.anufactiire  of  casein 
than  in  the  abov.--m.entioriod  rjroducts. 


l/    One"  h  ;ctar  .,  eoj.  als  2^471  acres. 
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Year 


1934-3' 


194'^ 
19/i--^^ 
1949 


Milk 
tjroductd.oii 
_    1/  _ 
'"Million*'" 


6,041 
A, '762 


Milk  Froduc:t,i''^n  and  Ut:*  li'7;ation_, 

„  ™, .™.       j"tili zatio 
Fluid  : 

Million 
■ponnds 


nil  Ik  2./ ^ 

Million 

rourds 


4,  5L1 
5»2i4 


2,125 
2,130 

2  133 


1,497 

737 
616 

735 


2,355  : 
.^™_..-^.366„_:_,__^„_ 
YJ    Includos  poo.ts- niilk„     2/    Includes  mi 

used  for  ice  cr^^ani,  dried  >;hole  milk,  minor  products^,  waste  and  balance. 
Included  under  "O  oher  Uses  J' 


C  anncd 

Other 

:  Cheese  ; 

mi].k 

uses  3/ 

Feed 

:  Mi.llion  ; 

Million  ! 

Million  ; 

•Million 

*  PP^IiliS  • 

pounds 

•  pounds 

pounds 

:    1, 303  : 

/./ 

:  49 

\  1,067 

:       937  : 

"  33 

:  29 

:  706 

34 

33 

•  639 

\  1,242  ; 

19 

:  56 

:  750 

:    1^335  : 

;  23 

750 

k  used  for  cream,  3/ 


Includes  ndlk 
4/ 


MARKET iro 

The  Svass  Dairy  Industry,  follov/ing  the  abolition  of  i-o.tioning  was  re- 
organized along  lines  similar  to  those  before  the  war,  the  control  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Union  of  Swiss  Milk  Producers  for  mdlk,  of 
the  Swiss  Cheese  Union  for  cheese,  and  of  the  "Rutyra."  for  butter.  Since 
95  percent  of  aT.l  owners  of  cov's  are  mejibers  of  the  Milk  pi-oducers'  Union, 
when  the  latter  issues  instructions  as  to  the  utilization  of  milk  such 
instructions  may  well  be  considered  as  actuallj/-  rcgulsting  the  Sv^iss  milk 
production.    One  such  instruction  w-s  issued  in  December  1949  pnd  is  current- 
ly in  force  since  January  1^  1950  and  until  further  notice.    Its  text  is 
as  follo^^rs: 

"As  milk  deliveries  during  the  last  weeks  have  unexpectedly  declined, 
and  in  viev  of  the  fact  that  the  Swiss  Cheese  Unions'  1949-50  campaign 
foresees  a  certain  short-^igo  of  cheese,  especially  of  Errmental  cheese 
available  for  export,  th-..  Executive  Comrdttee  of  the  Central  Union  of 
Swiss  Milk  Producers  has  deci.ded  to  alt-jr  the  1950  production  program 
as  follows: 

''1.    S)iould  consummation  of  fluid  milk  decline,  such  chee&;  plants, 
(i.e.  plants  having  the  obligation  to  rush  their  milk  r^:^serve  to  to>ms 
which  happen  to  be  s'nort  of  mdlk  instead  of  producing  cheese  out  of  this 
milk)  which  are  in  a  position  to  produce  normal  weight  and  superior 
q'.<alit7/  Fjrrmentaler  v/ill  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  furnishing 
emergency  m.ilk  (lait  de  secours) ,    Manufacture  of  small  size  hard 
cheese  (Schnittkase) ,  including  half -fat  and  Gruyere  shall  be  tolerated 


outside  regions  -./here  they  are  usual].7  produced,  onlv  if  this  has  been  the 
cas3  during  the  p&:st  y-:ars  and  pi-ovided  such  cheesu  is  of  good  o^ualitv, 
"Sviry  cxcertion  to  this  rr.le  sh^l  bo  subject  to  a  fornal  anthorization 
of  the  competent  rdjlc  "^ednrstion, 

"2,    ranuiacture'  of  'F]oralp'  (the  standard  high  quality  pasteur- 

ized cream  butter)  and  of  ordinary  butter  .n^ade  after  centrifu?ing  F.ilk, 
after  January  1,  19^0,  shajJ.  be  limited  to  100  percent  and  not  to  150  per- 
cent as  heretofore^  of    th.^  voliuftes  produced  during  the  pr:jceding  year. 
Butter  producers  (Butterzentralen)  which  can  reach  the  IOC  percent  production 
only  through  obta?. nln^  cream  from  enterprises  v^t^ich,  according  to  tirovisicns 
under  paragraph  1,  should  produce  cheese,  are  exempt  from  prcducinj^  butter 
according  to  plan." 

It  is  to  be  n'~^.ted  in  the  first  place  that  the  Union  believes  that  con- 
r:umption  of  nilk  may  decrease,    '-i-his,  in  turn,  wour.d  permit  cheese  .manu- 
facturers to  discontinu:  th?.  practice  of  delivering  fluid  milk  from  the 
supply  allotted  to  th^ri'  from  producint^  cheese.    On  t)ie  other  hand  the  manu- 
facture of  r-ruy-~re  vrill  be  limited  strictly  to  re.e^ions  which  c.n  produce 
Crur/ere  wort>i3'^       ^"ts  name.    The  reason  ^-^y  a  further  increase  of  the  pro- 
duction of  H-ruyere  is  not  -oncouragiid  j.ies  in  the  fact  that  ••'hile  there  vn  s 
a  s;iort?ge  of  this  kin:'  of  cheeee  during  the  last  eight  years,  its  inanu- 
fscture  has  increased  considerably  in  1949  and  th  ,  stocks  of  Iruyere  are 
ncv^  slightly  higher  than  the  pr^v.'ar  average,    Ksjiy  manufacturers  have 
shifted  to  the  prcdu.ction  of  Gruyerc  against  vrarnings  of  the  Cheese  -^nien 
and  the  qurlity  of  sncb  '^ruyere  w.s  eften  far  below  the  required  standards, 

Sinc'.;  but'  er  had  to  be  rmport  d  and  the  volun-  of  3!-r.?ntaler  pr<')duced 
for  'iZrport  is  still  lo>;,  it  v/r-s  tho\  ght  that  the  utilizati  on  of  m.ilk  for 
manuf -.cturihg  mediocre  quality  rimyero  v;as  v"^3tef"l.    Producers,  hereafter, 
will  concent'r"te  on  Smrientaler  and  possibly  Sbrinz  cheese,    Sheuld  the 
volume  of  mi]Jk  at  the  disposal  of  th  -.se  cheese'  factories  not  be  suffi.cient 
to  V  reduce  heav^v""  Err  entaler  wheels,  they  v;ill  hav-:  to  'produce  butter  until 
mor^^  milk  is  evailabli  in  the  spri  ng  m^^nths. 

The  deval.uati  on  oi"  e::rt&in  European  currencies  besets  t:ie  Sv:i.ss  dairy 
organizations  with  probleris  which  vd.'^.'i  hav-  to  b'~  solved.    Butter  im-ports 
cever  apnrorimately  one-third  of  th:.  S'-d-ss  consurnrtion,  the  bulk  coming 
from  Denn:R.rk  and,  ovrinr:  to  the  devalurti'-n  in  that  country,  at  much  lower 
prices  than -heretofore.    However,  -s  doi'^estic  prices  for  butter  have 
remained  unchanged,  ther::  is  scm.e  concern  as  to  -A-h-jre  the  benefit  is  going. 
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Butter  Prodnction 
Annual  1939;  1.945-49, 

Total 

Year  product5.on 

1939  59  083 

1^45  40^124 

1946  43,210 

1947  34,612 
194S  30,644 
_1949.   ;    _  34^'^3 

Cheef^e  Production  (by  types) 
ihmual  J.939,  19'j5-49V 


r  Eminent  ale  r: 

Alnine 

"Sci't'"' 

Herb 

'■L'otal  cheese 

 „Tea.r^ 

: cheese  V 

t  milk  Lj 

production 

!]^CX)0__lbs.  I 

]^000  lbs, t 1,000  lbs. 

:lj000_^lb£r 

XccolLi^ 

1,000  lbs. 

193^ 

:    99,507  : 

9,4fiO 

:  9,921 

:     5,070  ' 

n4,86o 

].945 

t    55,997  : 

H,6f*4 

:  10,362 

•  15,973  ' 

1,323 

95,239 

1^^46 

;    49,604  : 

11,905 

:  11,69-4 

.  ia,739 

992 

92,-14 

19 /+7 

;    55,115  ' 

11,244 

:  14,109 

•  8,377 

892  - 

89,727 

194G 

:    75,397  ; 

11,464 

.  "17  h^A'; 

:  5,291 

882 

•  110,891 

1949 

•  ■ 

-  119,367 

17  Includes  V.Tixytre  and  Sbrinz^ 

2/  Includes  cheese  one-half  fate 

3/  Includes  p.emi-hard  and  paste  cheese, 

4/  All  tjrpes. 

5/  A  cheese  product  in  Glarner  Canton.     (Also  crlled  "Glarner"  cheese). 


Total  Gor:euiiiption,  br  farm  and  city  of  fresh  fluid  milk,  increased 
sli.f^htly  in  1949  ovfin^z  to  .^rowing  urbcn  consuniption,  but  sti.ll  is  far 
below-  the  prexar  figures  and  even  sor:ev;hat  below  -vjar-time  consum.ption. 
Durine;  the  war  milk  represented  an  important  element  of  ration  vihile  the 
butter  ration  wrs  ce-mparatively  sm.allc 

Cheese  consimu-^tion  was  bidi  in  1949,  but  declined,  in  3  949  partly 
becauso  prices  declinjo  for  eggs  and  meat,  especially  th'.;  cheaper  cubs 
and  cheaper  Irinds  of  sausape.     In  Svjitzerland  sausoges  are  an  important 
part  of  the  worker's  diet  and  if  these  are  cheap  he  prefers  them  to  cheese. 


The  consiiTuption  o.'"  bitter  varies  considerably  froi?  year  to  year. 
It  increased  soinev;h;.t  in  l.yk'^<^  bnt  is  still  below  prewar. 


The  per  capita  consiu^;'ption  for  several  five-y-ar  periods  since  1926 
and  for  the  years' 19 A-6  through  1%9  are  as  follows: 

Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Fresh  Fluid  Milk, 
Butter  and  Cheese,  1926  -45, 
Anm;al?.y  1946  to  1949. 


Period 

:  Fluid  y^ilk 

:  ^v.tter 

:  ^heese 

:  pounds 

!  Pounds 

;  pounds 

1926-30 

613 

:  12 

r  20 

1931-35 

:  564 

:    ■  14 

!  IS 

1936-40 

t  536 

—  14 

:  19 

1941-45 

525 

i  10 

!  21 

1946 

"  494 

10 

;  20 

1947 

4ai 

14  1 

!  IS 

509 

11 

19 

1949 

516 

1/  13 

1/  IB 

SOURCE:    Sv.'iss  Farmers'  Ijir5.dn, 

The  fear  of  infection  froin  r.ilk  is  decreasing?  as  bovine  tuberculosis 
in  Kany  regions  has  been  practically  eliminated  and  as  riilk  may  be  in- 
fectious only  at  lov.'sr  altitudes.    The  danger  of  contamination  in  cities 
is  rvoided  largely  by  boiling  milk  and  the  prejudice  against  fresh  mAlk 
is  rp-ported  to  be  decreasing.    Pasteurized  milk  can  be  obtained  readily/" 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  at  a  cost  of  I9  cents  a  pint.    Of  course 
a  quart  of  ordinary  mi?-_k  usually  retails  for  about  10  cents,  the  difference 
am.ounts  to  9  cents  r)er  quart  which  is  ao^rsciablOo 


TRADE 


Fxport.s  during  1949  consisted  rrincipally  of  27^734  thousand  pounds 
of  cheese  and  7,511  thousand  pounds  of  condensed  milk.    Condensed  ri].k 
exports  continued  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  1948,  but  far  below  prewar. 
Exports  of  hard  cheese  in  v/heels  and  also  •'•    processed  cheese  in  cartons 
increased  substantia^lly,  but  was  still  below  the  prev/ar  level, 

Most  of  the  exports  of  condensed  mdlk  were  shipped  to  the  Philippines 
(34  P'-rcent)  and  C-erirany (32,6  percent),  while  in  194^  exports  were  more 
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evenly  distributed  and  prewpr  figures  (1937)  included  heavy  exports  to 
Indo--China  which  does  not  ar.reer  any  more  on  the  list  of  Swiss  clients. 

Exports  of  hard  cheesi  in  v;heols  doubled  in  1949.    This  increase  is 
a  result  of  th';-  policy  of  the  Swiss  dairy  orgr'.rL.zati  ns  which  forced  the 
production  of  export  cheese_,  especia].ly  of  Enyentaler.    Since  there  was 
not  sufficient  mi]!-:  to  cover  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  allow  both 
for  the  i-'roduction  of  cheese  and  butter,  the  productj.on  of  the  latter  was 
liept  low  as  was  the  case  in  previous  years,  whj.ch  is  responsible  for 
comparatively  heavy  imports  of  butter. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Filk  and  Dairy  Products 
in  1937,  19/48  and  1949. 


Product  s_ 

!  iiiiports 

:  1 

Exports 

:  1937 

:  1948 

:  ].949 

:      1937  : 

1948 

2  949 

:].7oo6  lbs 

•  l^OOjLbj. 

: 1,000  lbs.: 

1,000  lbs. 

: 1,000  lbs. 

Filk: 

It 
• 

• 

• 
• 

Fresh 

:  17,652 

:  5,414 

:  8,128 

285  : 

736  ■ 

421 

Condensed 

■7 

:  3,743 

:         190  - 

'  12,':'78  : 

7,930 

7,511 

Cream 

33 

:  24 

:  84 

62  : 

35 

Butte/  1/  : 

5,624 

:  19,636 

:  24,083 

!           7  : 

1,532  • 

55 

Cheese: 

• 

• 

Soft 

•  2,/405 

:  1,667 

:  1,711 

1      ■  15  i 

10,512 

498 

Hard 

1,146 

:  1,237 

:  902 

'  30,933  : 

10,351 

19,464 

Processed 

:     6,429  . 

4,916 

7,396 

Other  ; 

4 

;  33 

• 

-75 

388  r 

337  : 

375 

1/    Imports  :  nd  exports  of  salted  melted  biitter  w.-:re  insignificant  in  1937 
and  1^,:^49,  but 
ly  in  1948. 


■amountad  to  31  thousand  pounds  and  340  thousand  pounds  rospective- 
SOliRCE:    Swiss  Customs  Statistics. 


Processed  cheese  in  cartons^^  another  Swiss  export,  WPS  shipped  in  1949  to 
various  countries.    The  United  St-f-.tes  and  Belgium-Luxemburg  each  wore 
destinations  for  about  23  percent.    Total    xnorts  of  this  cheese  increased 
by  one-third  as  compared  v;ith  1948,    More  processed  cheese  could  be 
exported  if  it  xvere  not  for  the  priority  given  to  Emji'sntaler  and  Gruydre, 
oarticularj  y  th^;  ^'ormier. 


The  only  important  Swiss  import  ito-^T^.  am.ong  dairy  products  is  butter, 
the  im.ports  of  wh:^  ch  amounted  to  24^ 083 thousand  pounds  in  ]  949>  f'-n  increase 
of  22.5  percent  over  1948.    Only  2,687  thousand  pounds  of  cheese  were 
im.portod  in  1949,  mo'-^.tlj'-  of  special  types.    Trade  in  milk  is  of  small 
interest.    IraToorted  milk  is  largely  from  French  farms  to  supply  Geneva 
with  milk  for  fluid  consumpticin  since  this  city  is  near  the  border,- 
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Half  of  the  frssh  butter  imported  in  1949  was  of  Danish  origin  and 
36  percent  ims  from  the  Netherlands,    In  1943  the  proportions  were  72 
percent  from  Denmark  and  only  1?  percent  from,  the  Netherlands,  Before 
the  war  a  considerable  part  of  im.ports  of  butter  were  from  Baltic 
countries.    Butter  production,  imports  and  consumption  has  increased. 
In  the  case  of  cheese,  production,  Lmports  and  consumption  we  -^  all  at 
about  prewar  levels,  but  exports  v;ere  still  lo;/,  although  above  those 
for  1948,      Stocks  of  " 'ard  cheese  on  January  1,  1950  v/ere  almost  equal 
to  a  year's  export. 


Stocks  of  cheese  comprise  cheese  subject  to  obligatory  delivery  and 
do  not  contain  stocks  of  soft  cheesi  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers,  however, 
the  latter  stocks  cannot  be  large,    SimJ-larly,  stocks  on  farms  (also 
small)  are  not  included. 

Butter  stocks  comprise  butter  held  by  the  "Butyra"  and  Bu.ttcrzentralen 
(butter  plants)  and  do  not  include  stocks  of  wholesalers  or  famers. 

Stocks  of  Emraentaler  cheese  are  still  some  3>30V  thousand  pounds 
lower  than  the    prewar  average,  but  it  is  reported  from  circles  of  the 
Cheese  Union  that  stocks  of  Gruyere    cheese  which  vere  very  lov;  on 
January  1,  1949,  reached  the  prev/ar  normal  stock  average  by  January  1, 


STOCKS 


1950, 


Stocks  of  Cheese  and  ^utter  as  of  January  1, 
years  .1946-50. 


Year 


Cheese 


Butter 


1,000  lbs. 


1,CQ0  lbs. 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


2?, 126 
20,289 
19,797 
16,645 
22,659 


1,292 

4,473 
16,038 
5,512 
3,748 


SOURCE:  Swiss  Farmers'  Union  for  the  years  1946  through  1949;  Central 
Union  of  Swiss  Milk  Producers  for  1949  and  1950, 
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The  April  1949  census  showed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  heifers  of 
over  two  years  which  are  still  below  the  normal  recuirements.  Moreover, 
a  new  low  was  recorded  in  the  number  of  yxung  heifers  from  one  to  two 
years.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  young  cows  for 
dairy  purposes  will  be  below  normal  at  least  until  the  end  of  1950. 

With  a  slight  increase  in  the  n-umber  of  cows  and  assuming  that  weather 
conditions  will  be  normal  in  1950,  a  further  slight  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  consequently  in  that  of  cheese  for  export  is 
anticipated.    This  causes  some  worries  to  the  Division  of  Agriculture 
because  while  more  cheese  could  be  exported,  it  vdll  be  difficult  in 
1950  to  obtain  profitable  prices  in  the  case  of  exports  to  Belgium  which, 
since  January  1,  1950,  has  increased  its  import  duty  on  cheese.  Similarly, 
exports  to  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  have  to  cope  with  countries 
which  have  devaluated  currencies.  '  If,  for  these  reasons,  .-xports  of  cheese 
were  to  decline  in  volume,  production  will  have  to  be  shifted  to  butter, 
which  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  State  and  dairy  organizations,  since 
the  more  profitable  and  traditional  Swiss  dairy  export  is  hard  cheese 
in  wheels. 

It  is  considered  possible  that  prices  of  milk  will  remain  stable 
throughout  the  year,  which,  in  turn,  will  result  m  stable  prices  for 
butter  and  cheese.    Even  if  prices  for  imported  butter  decline,  this 
vdll  hardly  affect  consumer  prices  of  butter,  since  the  margin  will 
find  its  way  to  the  compensation  fund.    However,  this  subject  is  still 
debated  and  consiimers  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  utilization  of  import 
savings  made  by  the  "Butyra"  for  purposes  other  than  reducing  consumer 
prices.    At  any  rate,  money  derived  from  imports  of  cheaper  fresh  butter 
from  Denmark' and  the  Netherlands  is  used  to  keep  milk  prices  low  in  large 
cities  such  as  Zurich  and  Genevao    Geneva  has  no  "milk  hinterland"  of 
its  own  and  were  it  not  for  the  Milk  Com.pensation  Fund,  Genevese  would 
have  to  pay  "about  one  cent  more  per  quart  of  fresh  fluid  milk. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OFFICE  OF  F0:RE1GN    AGRICULTURAL  RELA"^!C\S 
UN  ITED  -  STATES  .  DEPAR:T.M  E;NT:  OF  AG  RlCULTU  R  E 
■  I;  ;:'  WASHINGTON^  DX.;--^  , 


FOREIGN  liAPJfflT  NOIES— DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Outlook  for  Imports  of  United  Sb6t3s  Dfsiry  Products 
In  Netherlfirds  "'est  Indies  I'arkets  !"./ 

5-'  George  11,  Day 

Summnry 


ProKpects  for  U.  S,  driry  products  in  the  !Ietherlf2nds  Y/est  Indies 
have  grov;n  stecdiiy  v/orse  since  the  United  Fringdom  and  the  Nether Isnds 
devplued  their  currencies  ard  Dutch,  Danish,  ^nd  British  Empire  dsiry 
products  hn.ve  becor.e  generally  more  rvgilable,    Not  only  h&s  dev.f  lua- 
tion  resulted  in  8.  grov/ing  disparity  betv/een  pri';es  of  U,  S,  products 
and  those  of  Holland,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  riid  Australia,  but  there 
has  been  an  admitted  policy  on  the  part  of  a  few  distributors    to  import 
merchrndise  from  the  l-etherlands  and  other  sof t-ourrcncy  countries,  even 
where  U,  S,  prices  are  comparable,  in  an  attempt  to  conserve  dollar 
exchange.     There  have  been  no  restrictions  on  exc^iange,  hov.aver,  and 
most  dealers  will  continue  to' purchase  some  U.  3.  pi-oducts  v/here  prices 
are  substantially  the    name,  or  v/here  there  is  a  decided  preference  for 
cur  products, 

Clearly  ell  food  supplies  in  those  Islands  h^^ve  to  be  imncrted 
since  agriculture  is  not  only  extrem-ely  ILmited,  but  continues  to 
decline  under  pressure  of  high  wares  and  excessive  v/atcr  costs. 
Although  there  has  been  a  slio;ht  increase  in  cattle  numbers,  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  is  insignificant. 

For  many  years  consumption  of  dairy  prcdu^'ts  has  been  heavily 
influenc'.  d  by  Dutch  tastes  f.nd,  v.dth  the  gromng  availability  an d"^  low 
prices  of  th:^  Ixtherlands  dairy  products,  that  country  is  rapidly 
regaining  its  historical  dominance  of  the  market  for  several  items  0 
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_./  One  of  a  stories  of  prelim.inary  reports  of  a  study  of  market  outlets 
for  United  States,  dairy  products  in  Caribbean  and  Latin  ."merican  countrie 
conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  T^osearch  and  Ma.rkoting  Act, 


Another  f&ctor  which  will  tend  to  maintfiin  imports  from  the  'Iletherlsnds 
and  other  non-U,  S.  sources  is  the  fpct  that  while  Venezuel&n  crude  oil 
shipments  to  Curacao  refineries,  largely  Britisti  end  Dutch  owned,  may  he 
maintpined  for  pt  lesst  seversl  months,  shipments  to  Iruhc  refineries, 
Yrhich  nre  predominr.ntly  Ame'ricsii  probably  will  be  reduced,     As  noted  in 
the  report  on  Vt^nozuela,  this  possibility  is  due  to  the  voluntary  reduc- 
tions in  the  oil  production  of  /onerican  owned  comoanies  in  an  attem.pt 
to  forestall  higher  U,  S,  tariffs  or  restrictions  on  imported  oil.  Any 
reductions  in  force  on  i^ruba  probably  will  sff-jct  U.  S.  and  other  labor 
not  nrtive  to  those  Isla'nds,    Any  reductions  in  income,  from  this  cause 
would  not  only  affect  U,  S,  exports  directly,  but  would  intensify  a 
recently  reported  trend  toward  buying  products  Ir-rgely  on  a  basis  of 
price  considei-ations .    Even  though  incomes  remain  rt  or  near  19AQ  levels, 
and  the  total  volume  of  dairy  product  imports  continues  to  be  substantially 
the  sam.e,  the  effect  of  the  grov/ing  disparity  between  prices  of  IT,  S, 
dairy  products,  maintained  by  price  support  activities,     and  those  of 
soft  currency  countries  vjhose  pricf.is  have  continued  to  decline,  will 
continue  to  be  the  predominant  factor  in  the  loss  of  this  market  to 
U,  S,  producers.     This  trend  was  in  evidence  in  the  closing  months  of  19'^9. 

Salient  Points  in  the  Immediate  Business  Outlook 


The  ecor^omic  life  blood  of  the  Netherlands  "'est  Indies  is  oil  which, 
diroctly  or  indirectly,  gives  strength  to  most  other  elements  in  the 
economic  structure.     The  refining  of  Venezuelan  oil  and  immedictely 
relatud  activities  gives  om-ploj-Tnent  to  about  19,700  native  f  nd  imported 
workers  on  Curacao  and  Aruba,    Vftges  are  good  and  the  oil  com.panies  have 
inaugura/cod  a  number  of  effective  benefits  and  xvelfare  services  for  the 
workers. 

The  oil  refineries  on  Curaono,    which  are  predominantly  owned  by  ri 
large  British-Dutch  concern,  probably  will  continue  to  operate  at  about 
the  same  high  rate  as  in  1949  tliough  possibly  below  the  peak  rate 
established  in  1948,     This  com.pany  is  expanding  its  Venezuelan  production 
under  a  reported  action  giving  it  special  rights  to  the  oil  market  in 
soft  currency  areas  under  Brj.tish  md  Dutch  influence.    While  there  is 
some  question  as  to  the  extent  of  this  expansion,  rnd  an  agreeiaent  between 
this  com.pany  and  the  Venezuelan  Government  will  continue  to  divert  some 
oil  to  the  company's  refiner}/-  on  the  Venezuelan  peninsula  of  Paraguana 
as  was  done  in  1949*  i't  seems     reasonable  to  suppose  that  Curacao  opera- 
tions will  not  be  appreciably  different  from  those  in  1949r    This  company 
employs  about  11,000  workers,  of  v/hich  7*000  hf^ve  been  imported, 

.  Activities  in  the  shipping,  consti-uction ,  mining  and  service  Industrie 
of  Curacao  also  probably  will  continue  at  about  1949  rates  for  several 
months.     In  the  shipping  industry,  refuelling,  the  furnishing  of  supplies, 
the  trans shipm.ent  of  oil  and  the  repairing  and  survicing  of  tihips  should 
continue  to'  employ  a  If rge  segment  of  the  population.     In  the  construction 
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industry/,  port  r^nd  hrrbor  work  is  expected  to  continue  on  p  l^rge  sc!?le 
rnd  both  public  end  private  building,  is  expected  to  progress  well  into 
I950e    A  phosphate  mine  hrs  been  fpvored  by  r  If r^e  qufntity  of  high 
grrde  deposit  on  Curccao,    Employing  over  3^0  laborers,  this  mine  hrs 
incrcrsed  its  production  rnd  looks  forward  to  continued  pctivity.  The 
service  industries,  including  the  P'Tj-r:  modetion  of  tourists,  probably 
will  continue  at  lopst  rs  rctivo  rs  in  1949* 

Most  of  the  minor  mrnuf tctur ing  industries  npperr  to ■ bo  meeting 
with  only  modcrrte  success,  or  less,  due  to  the  cost  of  labor  fnd  r&w 
mrteri.'ls,  the  low  price  of  competing  imported  finished  goods,  rnd 
some  decline  in  the  export  mrrkots  for  finished  products, 

TJliile  there  were  no  reductions  in  the  lobor  force  et  oil  refineries 
in  1949,  other  then  a  policy  of  not  replacing  those  who  left  voluntarily 
rnd  for  other  rersons,  it  se-ms  likely  thet  rt  lefst  p-  moderate  reduction 
from  the  8,700  employed  on  Arubo  will  occur  in  19^0 .    This  possibility 
is  duo  to  the  voluntrry  reduction  of  oil  production  nmong  American  owned 
comprnies  in  Venczuelr  ivhich  occurred  errly  in  19.^0  in  rn  rttempt  to 
forestall  possible  U,  S,  restrictive  rction  on  imported  oil.    Since  most 
of  this  numbei*  is  om.ployed  by  a  Inrgc  Amuricrn  oil  como^ny,  my  reduction 
in  force  probrbly  v/ill  be  Irrgely  of  U,  S,  rnd  other  Irbor  not  nr-tive  to 
Arubc,     This  probably  will  meen  r  grer.ter  reduction  ir.  the  demrnd  for 
Uo  S,  dairy  products  than  would  occur  if  the  ruductions  were  proportionrl 
rjnong  rll  Irbor  on  the  Islands, 

In  October  of  1948,  the  exchmgo  control  ruthoritios  rem^oved  all 
oxchrnge  i-estrictions  for  severrl  import  items  including  driry  products, 
end  plthough  the  Irrgest  comp^-nies  heve  been  buying  with  soft  currency, 
when  possible,  to  conserve  dollrr  oxchrnge,  the  situation  hrs  continued 
reasonably  easy,  with  rdsqurte  dollrrs  available  for  U,  S.  deiry 
products  since  the t  time.    Credits  have  continued  frirly  eesy  and 
collections  for  the  most  prrt  have  been  sr.tis  f  ac  t  ory,    /Ithough  the 
balrncc  of  trade  ppporrs  unfavorable,  it  is  offset  by  imports  of  capital, 
receipts  from  shipping  and  ships*  services,  the  tourist  tr^de  and  similar 
factors,    -I'Jhile  the  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  in  1949^ 
_le!"Et  prrt  of  hor  predominant  position  will  be  lost  in  19^0  due  to  the 
effects  of  devaluation, 

Chrrr cterists  of  the  Netherlands  '''Vest  Indies       rket  for  Dairy  Products 


Import  duties  on  dairy  products  are  for  revenue  only,  and  amounting 
in  most  ca^es  to  3>3  percent  ad  valorem  (including  a  10  percent  surtax), 
constitute  little  hindrance  to  imports.     No  country  is  accorded  preferen- 
tial treatment. 
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The  islands  of  Curacao  (population  91,3'00)  end  J^ruba  (48,000)  account 
for  about  99  percent  of  total  exports  f^nd  98  percent  of  total  imports  of 
the  Islands.     The  distribution  of  foodstuffs  in  Curacao  is  unique  in  many 
respects.     It  is  a  rather  small  area  peographicf^.lly  and  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  classify  dealers  by  type  of  operation  between  agents,  vjhole- 
salers  and  retailers.    Most  agents  find  it  necessary  to  some  extent  to 
operate  as  v/holesalers ,  serving  the  needs  of  the  many  small  shops  through- 
out the  Island.    Many  wholesalers  hRve  retail  outlets  and  some  dealers 
combine  the  function  of  all  three.     It  is  also  difficult  to  classify  aealers 
by  type  of  goods  handled.    Most  wholesalers  operate  on  a  rather  small  scale 
and  some  distribute  a  range  of  merchandise  varying  from  heavy  iurables 
(refrigerators)  to  perishable  foodstuffs.     In  small  retail  stores,  however, 
the  character  of  the  merchandise  is  a  little  more  homogeneous, 

Txvo  distributive  organizations,  each  subject  in  a  different  degree  to 
the  policies  or  direction  of  the  major  oil  com.pany  on  Curacao,  have 
achieved  some  prominence  in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
merchandise,    lITiile  one  of  these  organizations  wcs  established  to  operate 
commissjiries  solely  for  the  company's  oil  workers,  the  other,  a  branch  of 
an  English  distributor,  operating  self-service  typo  stores,  serves  non- 
employees  as  well.     These  organizations  were  Bm.ong  the  first  to  reduce 
retail  prices  following  devaluation  and  are  now  believed  to  do  about  2^  per- 
cent of  the  retail  food  business  on  the  Islrnd,    ViHiile  they  handle  a 
relatively  full  line  of  dairy  products,  they  follow  the  general  policy  of 
buying  dairy  products  from  the  Netherlands  and  other  soft  currency  countries. 

In  general,  there  appear  to  be  no  difficulties  relating  to  importing 
dairy  products.     Foodstuffs  from  the  "dollar"  countries  of  North,  Central, 
and  South  America  do  not  require  import  licenses. 

The  Outlook  by  Comm.odities 

A.     Ice  Cream.    Most  of  the  ice  cream  in  Curacao  is  made  by  3  medium  and 
large  distributors  using  modern  equipment.     All  3  companies  distribute 
wholesale  in  metal  containars  to  restaurants,  soda  fountains  and  candy 
stores,  and  sell  at  retail  in  paper  cups  from  wagons  and  cycle  carriers. 
One  m.anuf acturer  also  operates  two  ice-cresm  parlors.    Since  fresh  milk 
is  very  limited,  all  ice  cretorn  must  be  reconstituted  either  from  dry  ice- 
cream mix,  which  is  apparently  used  most  commonly,  or  from  other  dried  and 
canned  milks.     Imports  of  dry  ice-cre^m  m.ix  from  the  United  States  have 
averaged  more  than  200,000  pounds  annually  in  the  l^-st  three  years.  With 
the  sharp  decline  in  prices  of  most  ingredients  from  other  countries  some 
decline  in  U,  S.  exports  of  dry  ice-cream  mix  to  this  market  are  anticipated. 

There  are  no  ice  cream  manufacturers  in  Arubr, 
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B.  Dry  Y.'hole  Milk,    Approxiiiistely  ]  rdllion  (estimated  net)  pounds  of  dry 
milks,  nerrly  all  of  v/hich  was  dry  v;hole  milk,  vere  imported  to  the  Islands 
in  1946.    Virtually  all  of  this  milk  v^as  Lmported  from  the  United  Ststes, 
Aruba,  v/here  dry  whole  milk  is  reportedly  'becoming;  increesiiigly  popular, 
accounted  for  approxLiiPtely  6C  percent  of  the  I948  imports.     S^-all  but 
sirnif icp.nt  shipments  of  dry  whole  milk  —ere  received  from  the  Kstherlands 
at'sbout  th^  end  of  1P49  and  U.S.  exports  of  782,000  pounds  in  1Q49  showed 
e  decline  from  a  year  earlier.     That  imports  of  this  product  hrve  been 
incref^Eing  in  recent  years  is  indicated  by  U.  S.  exports  through  1948,  how- 
ever.    The  principal  uses  are  reported  to  be:     (a)  baby  feeding,,   (b)  home 
bevb-rrge  use  and  (c)  supplying  ships.    This  milk  appr-rently  enjoys  rather 
general  distribution,  being  used  in  many  lov;  income  homes  not  equipped  with 
ref  rieerrtors .     The  m.ilk  is  im-nortcd  in  the  usual  sizes  of  l-,2-g-,£nd  5~ 
pound  cans.     It  is  preferred  in  v;ooden  or  solid  fiber  oases,  since  it  is 
subject  to  rough  treatment  r.ttd  the  import  duty  is  on  an  rd-valorem  basis 
rather  than  on  gross  -.-eight. 

Retail  prices  for  dry  whole  milk  in  1-pound  cans  h^ve  generrlly  been 
about  90  cents   (U.S.)  per  c^^n .     A  recent  trial  shipment  of  a  nev;  and 
reportedly  successful  dry  wliolo  milk  from  the  Netherlands  has  been  sold 
at  a  retail  price  about  40  percent  lower,     nov/over,  since  information  is 
not  available  as  to  the  orice  that  v;ill  be  established  on  regular  sales 
of  this  product  nor  the  extent  of  shipment  that  m^y  bo  forthcoming,  it  is 
difficult  at  present  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  this  competition  upon  sales 
of  the  Ajnerican  product.     It  seems  likely,  however,  that  these  Islands 
will  continue  to  represent  a  market  for  about  1  million  pounds  of  dry 
whole  milk  annually  from  all  sources. 

C.  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids.     Im.ports  of  this  product  have  been  sm.all.  United 
States,  the  principal  supplier,  exported  33,000  pounds  in  194R  and  about 
81,000  pounds  in  1949.    The  principal  uses  for  this  product  have  been  in 
baking  and  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream.     Very  little  has  been  used  in 
reliquefying  for  fluid  purposes,  end  eoparertly  none  in  the  relatively 
limited  low  cost  and  school  lunch  feeding  nrograms,     i^lthough  there  is  a 
possibility  of  som.e  expansion  from  these  uses,  the  extent  of  such  expansion 
probably  will  be  rather  limited.     There  is   only  a  relatively  small  amount 

of  unt.m.ployment  in  Curacao  end  Aruba,  and  a  fairly  v;idc  distribution  of 
evaporated  and  dry  whole  milks, 

D.  Milk  Ease  Baby  Foods,     There  are  no  separate  imcort  data  available  for 
this  class  of  product.    U.  S.  exports  to  have  shcv.m  a  gr-^dual  but 
unimpressive  increase  in  recent  years.     Such  c^xports  in  I949  am.ounted  to 
98,060  pounds. 


/ 
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E,  Evaporated  Milk,     Slightly  over  5  million  (cstimsted  net)  pounds  ' 
(slightly  less  then  120  thousand  cases)  of  evpporpted  milk,  most  of •which 
originated  in  the  United  States,  was  imported  to  N.W.I,  in  1948.  Imports 
from  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  Australia,  which  were  unimportant  in 
1948,  hav.-^  since  become  a  predominate  factor  in  Curacao  supplies,    U,  S, 
exports  to  N.W.I.  which  amounted  to  about  ^  million  pounds  in  1948, 
declined  to  about  4,4  million  pounds  in  1949>'  end  r-re  believed  to  be 
declining  still  further  in  195'0» 

Evaporated  milk  is  reported  to  be  used  fairly  generally  and  U.  S, 
exports  suggest  a  gradual  increase  in  recent  years.     Some  distributors 
report  the  6-ounce  can  to  be  the  most  popular  because  of  the  genor.-  l  lack 
of  home  refrigerators.     The  14'^--ounce  can  also  en^joys  considerable 
popularity  and  there  has  been  a  recent  increase  in  sales  of  Australian 
milk  packed  in  l6-ounce  cans.     Prices  of  this  commodity  are  followed 
, closely  both  as  to  the  general  level  and  as  to  prices  between  brands,  of 
which  there  appears  to  be  no  one  make  outstanding.     Some  dealers  have 
reported  a  tendency  for  the  milk  to  get  thick  when  held  in  storage  and 
there  has  recently  been  a  policy  of  more  rapid  turn -over  of  this  product. 

Most  distributors  emphasize  the  growing  price  competition  from 
Canadian,  Dutch,  and  Australian  suppliers  and  have  started  diverting 
their  purchases  to  these  sources,     Canadian  milk  is  reported  to  be  about 
10  percent  cheaper  then  that  from  the  States  and  increasing  amounts  are 
being  imported  from  Holland  and  Australia,     The  prospect  for  maintaining 
U,  S.  exports  of  evaporated    milk  at  anyv/here  near  the  volume  which 
moved  in  1948  and  1949  appears  slim, 

F,  Condensed  Milk,     Approximately  2^0,000  (estimated  net)  pounds  of 
condensed  ml Ik,  aFout  60  percent  of  which  originated  in  the  United  States, 
was  imported  to  the  W.W.I.  in  1948,     The  United  States  exported  approximately 
^13^-000  pounds  to  N.Yf.I,  in  1949.     Holland,  which  was  the  second  in 
importance  in  1948,  appears  to  be  gaining  relative  to  the  U.  S.  as  a 

source  of  imports  for  this  market. 

The  market  for  this  product,  used  principally  in  supplying  the 
shipping  trade  and  to  a  less  extent  the  consumer  m.arket,  both  in  Curacao 
and  Aruba,  is  relatively  limited.    Largely  due  to  price  considerations, 
Dutch  milk  is  expected  to  account  for  a  continually  increasing  part  of 
the  limited  market  for  this  product, 

G,  Cheese,     Approximately  1,100,000  (estimated  net)  pounds  of  cheese  of 
all  types  were  imported  into  Curacao  and  Aruba  in  1948,    Based  on  U,  S. 
exports  in  that  year,  about  18  percent  vxas  from  the  U,  S,,  the  Netherlands 
being  the  principal  supplier.     Dutch  cheese,  principally  Gouda  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Edam  and  Leyden  have  enjoyed  a  predominant  position  in  the 
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N.F.I,  mrrket  for  mnny  yerrs,    Miilo  this  position  wes  challenged  by  other 
cheese,  principclly  from  the  United  Strtos  during  the  war  and  the  immedirte 
postivrr  yerrs,  Dutch  cheese  is  rapidly  regaining  its  old  position,  fpvorod 
by  the  predominance  of  Dutch  testes  rnd  the  rrpidly  grovjing  disperity 
between  U.  S,  end  Dutcli  prices, 

Dutch  Gouda,  now  recognized  as  accounting  for  most  of  ell  cheese 
srlos,  is  generrlly  packed,  4  cheeses  of  8-10  pounds  crch,  in  s  wooden 
box.     Reportedly  hf-rd,  contrining  generally  ?  bout  4<  percent  butterfat, 
it  is  waxed,  often  v;rpppod  in  bladder  and  is  covered  with  cellophrne. 
It  is  ivell  agod  ^nd  will  keep  unref riger-^ted  for  rbout  6  months.     In  most 
stores,  it  hns  been  retfiling  at  about  50-85  cents  (U.S.)  per  pound 
(compared  i,ath  pricos  of  c  round  vl.OO  per  pound  for  J.  S.  American, 
natural  and  processed,  packed  in  5  pound  loaves).     A  reported  recent  price 
decline  in  Dutch  Gouda  undoubtedly  v;ill  v/iden  this  differential.  Eden 
cheese,  averaging  about  40  percent  fat,  is  generrlly  recognized  to  be  s 
poor  second  to  Dutch  Goudr-  in  popularity. 

/imericrn  natural  or  processed  cheese,  prcked  mostly  in  '^-^omd  loaves, 
appoprs  to  be  running  a  close  race  •';;ith  Dutch  Leyden  for  third  place, 
although  the  fonr.er  is  reported  to  be  still  one  of  the  more  popular 
cheeses  in  /ruba.    /merican    cheese  appears    to  have  a  small  but  steady 
market  among  Barbadoans,  English  speaking  Chinese  and  other  foreigners, 
even  at  retail  prices  20  to  2<  percent  abov.j  Gouda,     Ho-.vover,  the  growing 
price  diffore!' tirl  fnd  the  necessity  of  providing  coolers  for  tViis 
product  probably    will  prevent  any  increase  in  its  sale  for  some  time. 

I'faile  a  sm.all  mount  of  /.ustralipn  cheese  also  hi  s  found  its  way 
into  this  market,  Swedish  and  Danisli  cheeses  are  unknov-n .     There  is  very 
little  dem-'^nd  for  large  Swiss  wheels,  and  blue- type  cheeses  f  re  neither 
understood  nor  liked,    Mof;.t  specialty-type  cheeses  and  choose  spreads  are 
expected  to  continue  to  bo  of  minor  importance, 

H,    Butter,     /pproximatoly  1,^00,000  (estimated  not)  pounds  of  butter, 
about  iz  percent  of  which  originated  in  the  United  States ,vrero  imported 
to  the  Fetherlands  'Test  Indies  in  1948.    Host  of  the  butter  was  supplied 
by  the  Netherlands.     Imiports  from  Argentina,  Now  Zealand,  and  Denm.ark 
accounted  for  less  th-^n  United  States  shipments.    U.  S.  exoorts  in  ic>49 
amounted  to  200,000  pounds.     Although  apprrent  per-capita  consumotion  of 
butter  is  about  the  srme  as  for  tlie  United  States,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  an  undetermj.ncd  part  of  this  is  used  in  ships'  supplies.    Most  of 
the  butter  for  those  islands  is  imported  in  tin. 

The  outlook  for  maintaining  United  Strtes  exports  of  butter  into  this 
market  is  poor.    United  States  butter  is  reportedly  undersold  by  Dutch, 
Danish,  and  Argentine  butter,  and  prices  for  Nov;  Zealand  butter,  which  is 


sold  under  quotn  to  a  few  dealers,  fro  reportedly  somewhat  lov;er.  Both 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors  have  virtually  discontinued  purchases 
of  United  States  butter.  In  addition,  with  prices  an  imriortant  factor, 
a  significant  number  of  consumers  have  reportedly  turned  to  mrr.earine. 
This  product,  packed  in  25-pound  tins,  is  imported  in  sizeable  qurntitie 
and  is  ladled  out  to  consu7uero  in  paper  or  in  buyers'  owr]  containers  at 
prices  somevjhat  lower  than  for  butter. 
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The  dairy  industry  of  Czechoslovakia  made  substantial  gains  during  1949 
due  mainly  to  a  much  improved  feed  situation,  but  milk  production  is  still 
considerably  below  prewar. 

It  is  still  a  conimon  sight  in  Czechoslovakia  to  see  housewives  waiting 
in  queues  with  their  milk  pitchers  and  small  milk  pans  to  get  their  milk 
ration.    This  is  partly  due  to  the  method  of  distribution,  but  it  also  shows 
that  a  shortage  of  milk  still  exists.    The  ordinary  consumers  received  only 
one-eighth  of  a  quart  per  day  in  1949  and  this  was  standardized  at  a  low 
fat  content.    Cream  is  a  rare  luxury  enjoyed  only  by  the  most  fortunate. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  about  the  Czechoslovak  food  rations  today 
is  the  short  supply  of  dairy  products.    This  explains  why  agricultural  planner 
stress  the  necessity  for  more  milk  cows  and  point  to  the  disastrous  1947 
drought  and  the  toll  of  cows  taken  by  the  war  as  t he  reasons  for  shortages. 

m  NUMBERS 

Milk  cov;  numbers  in  Czechoslovakia  have  increased  steadily  during  the 
past  two  years  but  are  still  slightly  lower  than  before  the  drought  in 
1947.    According  to  an  official  report,  the  number  of  cows  on  July  1,  1949 
Wcs  1,907,000  head,  of  which  1,354,^60  were  said  to  be  in  the  Czech  Provinces 
and  only  552,240  in  Slovakia.    The  number  of  cows  on  January  1,  1950  was  not 
officia].ly  reriorted,  but  it  is  estimated  by  competent  observers  at  about 
1,921,000  head. 


Prepared  in  the  Livestock  and  Vool  Division,  OFAR,  and  based  upon  -Information 
from  Robert  N,  Anderson,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Fraha, 
Czechoslovakia, 
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During  the  1934-3^  period  the  average  number  of  cows  in  Czechoslovakia 
were  2,3^4,000  head.    According  to  the  first  census  taken  after  hostilities 
ended,  July  1,  1945,  the  number  amounted  to  slightly  over  two  million  cows^ 
a  reductior  of  about  l6  percent.    During  1945  and  1946  there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  covrs,  but  the  1947  drought  and  the  shortage  of 
fodder  and  feed  caused  another  sharp  drop  so  that  there  were  only 
1,861,853  cows  on  January  1,  194B,  according  to  the  census.    The  number 
of  cows  increased  by  only  9jk5k  head  during  194^  which  is  very  small 
compared  to  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  cattle  of  388,042  head 
for  the  san:e  period.    This  can  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
forced  reduction  in  the  num.ber  of  cattle  in  194?  was  much  greater  than 
for  milk  cows.    Generally  farmers  held  on  to  their  dairy  cov/s  as  long 
as  any  feed  v/a,s  available  and  gave  up  their  steers  and  beef  cattle.  When 
feed  again  became  available  they  saved  as  many  calves  and  ajl  types  of 
cattle  as  possible.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  1948  was 
primarily  of  your,g  stock  so  that  an  increa.se  in  the  number  of  cows  may 
be  expected  in  the  coming  years.    The  number  01  cows  increased  during 
the  first  half  of  l'';48,  but  declined  the  following  six  months.    This  re-  ' 
duct ion  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  more  vigorous  pressure  was 
ap-'  lied  by  the  G-overnment  in  the  latter  half  of  the  y-ar  for  deliveries 
of  cattle  to  meet  quotas  and  some  farmers,  forced  to  co-Dly  with  their 
deliveries,  cave  up  milk  cows  as  they  had  no  beof  cattle.    Over  20,000 
cows  and  heifers  with  f;alf  wtjre  estimtated  to  have  been  sold  for  slaughter 
in  1948  in-order  to  meet  the  delivery  quotas. 

Low  fertility  of  coxvs  -nd  heifers  was  reported  in  1948  due  primarily 
to  various  sex  diseases.     It  has  been  reported  that  the  sterility  of  cows 
is  more  than  3O  percent.    Plans  are  being  m.ade  for  improvement  in  the 
health  conditions  of  cattle  urder  laws  and  orders  vrhich  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Finister  of  Agriculture,  including  a  law  to  put  the  vet'orinary 
service  under  tighter  state  control  and  also  a  law  on  the  control  and 
breeding  of  farm  animals,'  In  order  to  increase  cattle  numbers,  particularly 
the  number  of  cov;s,  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Food  issued  an 
order,  around  th:  first  of  1949,  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  calves  under 
3  months  of  age,  allocated  feed  for  them  and  assigned  surplus  calves  to 
deficit  areas.    Calves  under  3  months  of  age  may  be  slaughtered  or  sold 
for  slaughter  on  special  permdssion  only.    Farmers  who  cannot  fulfill 
their  goals  for  production  and  delivery  of  liv-^stock  are  required  to  purchase 
additional  calves.    Thc'  ta.rgot  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  is  to  attain  a  total 
of  2,350,000  head  by  the  end  of  1953,    Under  present  plans  good  quality 
stock  are  not  to  be  slrUghtered, 
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The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  total  nuinber  of  milk 

cows: 

'  Number  of  Cov;s  on  January  1 
(Average  1934-38,  annual  1945-50) 


Funber  of 

Year  cow 

Thousands 

1934-38  averaf.e  2,384 

1945  2,003 

1946  .  2,059 

1947  2,021 

1948  1,862 

1949  1,871 

1950  estimated  1,921 


Although  less  than  one  percent  of  the  cows  included  in  the  total  are 
not  classed  as  milk  cov/s,  about  45  percent  are  normally  used  for  draft 
amjnals  as  well  as  for  m.ilk.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recent 
decree  by  the  Government  prohibits  the  use  of  milk  cov;s  as  draft  animals, 
VThether  the  Government  will  be  able  to  enforce  this  prohibition  v/ill  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  its  ability  to  supplj''  other  draft  power  or 
force  farmers  to  consolidate  their  fields  and  do  their  farming  under  a 
collective  system,  using  tractors  from  State  machine  stations  on  large 
consolidate^  areas, 

riLK  PFODUCTION 

During  1949  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  production  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  -in  Czechoslovakia,  principally  due  to  better  pastures 
and  more  feed.  .According  to  an. official  report,  the  total  production 
amounted  to  5,768  million  pounds,  which  was  105.5  percent  of  the  goal 
established  imder  the  Five-Year  Plan  and  compares  with  4,976  million 
pounds  for. 1948,  ■  

In  1948  milk  production  fell  below  the  two  previous  years  and  was 
only  about  one-half  of  the  1937  production.    The  drought  in  the  summer 
of  1947  did  not  seriously  affect  milk  production  until  the  second  half 
of  the  yearo    Its  effects,'  hov/ever,  were  carried  over  into  1948  through 
feed  shortages  during  the  first  few  months  and  a  reduced  number  of  milk 
cows  throughout  the  year.    The  average  daily  milk  production  per  cow  - 
ranged  from  3.5  quarts  in  Inarch  to  a  little  over  4  quarts  during  June, 
July,  August  and  Septembei*,  and  averaged  almost  4  quarts  for  the  twelve- 
month period,  compared  to  •3«3  quarts  in  1948, 
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The  avorRfc  d-ily  yiol'"'  of  r^ilk  per  cow  for  the  postwar  years  is 
rol'-'tively  low.    Undoubtedly,  this  is  due  Tnainly  to  a  lack  of  feed, 
but  is  a,lso  believed  to  be  due  to  under-reporting. 

The  Five-Yspr  Plan  calls  for  a  production  of  milk  amounting  to 
10,669  million  pounds  for  1953.    The  anticipated  annual  yield  per  cow 
by  1953  is  4,526  pounds  which  compares  with  about  2,700  pounds  for  194-. 

¥±lk  Production,  annual  1945-49. 


Total  Average  daily 

Year  ■     production  yield  Dor  cow 

Fillion  lbs.  Pounds 

1945  4,516  6.1 

1946  5,<v^38  7.7 

1947  5, "^27  •  7.3 

1948  4,976  7.4 

1949  5,768      .  8.4 


MILK  DELIV^^TJES  .  . 

Recently  the  Minister  of  Food  announced  that  the  fulfillment  of  the 
quotas  for  delivc;ries  of  milk  for  1949  had  araounted  to  95.6  percent  of 
the  goal.    On  the  basis  of  an  official  report,  deliveries  to  dairies  in 
1949  amounted  to  2,855  million  pounds,  or  a  total  of  2,952  million  pounds, 
including  cream  rnd  butter  deliveries  converted  to  milk  equivalent,  Th,is 
is  considerably  above  l?st  year's  deliveries  which  were  reported  to  be 
2,202  million  pounds. 


Milk  Production  and  Deliveries  of  Milk, 
Cream,  eand  Farm  Butter,  by  months,  year  1949. 


:  Total 

:      I 'ilk 

:  Cream 

:    Farm  butter 

Month 

:  milk 

:  delivered 

:  delivered 

:  delivered 

:  -oroduction 

:to  creamery 

;  to  crea^^ery 

:     to  creamery 

:  I'illion  lbs 

:Million  lbs 

;  1,000  lbs. 

:  1,000  lbs. 

January 

:  443 

:  234 

i  4 

:  248 

February 

:  400 

!  218 

:  3 

:  262 

March 

:  441 

t  232 

2 

!  32-^ 

April  ! 

441 

:  208 

!  2 

:  253 

May  ! 

498 

236  : 

2 

!  332 

June  ! 

508  ; 

258 

y 

:  383 

July  ! 

534  : 

268  i 

2  ! 

379 

August  J 

538  : 

256  J 

2 

:  343 

September  ; 

516  : 

246  ; 

2 

348 

October  : 

513  : 

254  : 

2  ! 

311 

November  : 

473  : 

225  ; 

3 

305 

December  : 

463  : 

220  : 

19  ; 

251 

Total  : 

5,758  : 

2,855 

45 

3.738 

"Tven  though  the  total  milk  production  was  lov;er  in  19/4-3  than  in 
,  the  delix'-eries  ivere  hi?^her,    'T'his  v/as  due  to  stricter  control. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  official  reports  the 
planned  production  of  milk  for  19A.S  v;as  exceeded  althou,^h  milk  deliveries 
by  dcestic  farmers  were  said  to  have  net  the  plan  by  onl''  83  percent. 

Under  the  ^ive-Year  Plan  it  is  expected  that  dorestic  deliveries 
of  milk  to  dairies  v/iil  reach  5,362  million  pounds  in  1953  'which  is 
alm.ost  tvro  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  amount  delivered  in  1948, 

Farrers  w  o  meet  their  delivery  quotas  are  pennitted  to  dispose  of 
any  surplus  of  milk  and  dairy  rroducts  on  the  free  market.    This  undoubted 
ly  is  an  attempt  by  the  Governm.ent  to  take  over  the  black  market  and  to 
encourage  farmers  to  com.ply  with  quota  deliveries.    The  effect  on 
deliveries  is  probably  good  although  farmers  generally  complain  that  quota 
are  so  high  they  have  no  surplus  left  for  sale  on  t  he  free  market  and 
some  complain  they  are  required  to  make  purchases  from  neighbors  in  order 
to  meet  their  deliverj'  obligations. 

In  principle  every  rerson  who  owns  a  cov/  is  subject  to  compulsory 
deliveries  of  m-il'-'.    However,  since  quotas  are  assigned  to  comm.unities 
and  then  divided  among  farmers  within  the  communities,  not  all  fanr.ers' 
who  have  cov:s  are  given  quotas  for  mdlk  deliveries  at  the  present  tim.e, 
but  only  those  who  are  considered  to  have  more  than  enough  for  their 
own  use.    The  present  regulation  under  v;hich  farmers  sign  contracts 
agreeing  to  production  plans  for  their  farms  and  to  prescribed  delivery 
quotas  make  it  possible  not  only  to  regulate  production  and  deliveries, 
but  also  to  increase  the  number  of  dairy  farmers. 

Delivery  quotas  for  mdlk  were  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  specified 
quantity  of  milk  with  a  fat  content  of  3.5  percent.    If  the  fat  content 
is  lov;er,  farmers  may  deliver  larger  quantities  of  milk  and  if  the  content 
is  higher,  deliveries  may  be  smialler.    In  areas  v.'here  regular  mdlk 
collections  are  not  cordon,  butter  may  be  delivered  instead  of  milk  on  a 
ration  of  one  pound  of  butter  to  25  pounds  of  mdlk. 

The  local  national  comirdttees  and  district  comrdttees  control  the 
fulfillment  of  proscri'-ed  delivery  quotas.    If  a  farm.er  is  unable  to 
meet  his  quota,  he  must  report  to  the  local  com:mittee  vrf-iich  m^ay  request 
the  extraordinary  nourishing  com-"ission  to  inspect  the  farm  and  deter- 
mine v;hether  the  deliveries  are  possible.    If  the  comjrdssion  finds  that 
the  farmer  is  unable  to  comply,  the  local  committee  may  adjust  his 
quota    '-dthin  the  frar.ework  of  the  total  delivery  quota  for  the  commtmity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  commission  believes  that  the  prescribed  del- 
iveries.' could  be  fulfilled  the  corrittee  m.ay  file  an  indictment  against 
the  farmer  and  propose  punishment  for  failure  such  as  a  fine,  imrrison- 
ment,  refusal  of  alloi'/ances  for  industrial  produce,  or  the  introduction 
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of  a  national  administra.tor  for  the  farm.  The  same  provisions  may  be 
imposed  on  farmers  who  do  not  comply  with  their  prescribed  deliveries 
of  milk  vrithout  reporting  to  the  authorities. 

B3^  the  end  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  the  production  of  dairy  products 
is  to  be  107  million  pounds  of  butter,  3O  mdllion  pounds  of  canned  m.ilk, 
2,Z).B0  million  pounds  of  milk  for  direct  consumption,  and  67  million 
pounds  of  cheese  of  all  types. 

The  1949  production  of  butter,  cheese  and  canned  milk  in  dairies 
was  as  follows: 


Factory  Butter,  Cheese  and  Canned  Filk  Production 
Annual  1945-49 


Year 

:  Butter 

,  Cheese 

'    Canned  Kilk 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1945 

63,492 

33,598 

1946 

:  57,100 

40,343 

1947 

:  42,107 

25,926 

:  2,894 

1948 

:           50,4S4  : 

28,507 

5,725 

1949 

66,945 

30,778 

:  9,332 

CONSmTTION 


0  ficial  stat:^  sties  are  not  available  on  the  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  for  1949,  but  it  is  known  that  there  was  a  decided 
increase  over  the  previous  year.    Recent  statements  of  Government 
officials  indicate  the  1949  consumption  by  the  rationed  population 
(excluding  self-suppliers)  exceeded  that  of  1948  by  about  35  percent 
for  milk  and  about  115  percent  for  butter.    Cheese  and  butter  were 
available  on  the  free  rarket  in  1949  for  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  prices  which  were  several  times  higher  than  the  rationed  prices. 

The  ration  of  milk  to  adult  consumers  last  year  was  about  one-^eighth 
of  a  quart  per  person  daily.    In  1948  there  was  no  ration  of  milk  to 
persons  between  20  and  50  years  of  age  for  the  first  five  months,  only 
about  one-sixteenth  of  a  quart  per  person  daily  for  the  next  tvro  months, 
and  about  one-eighth  of  a  quart  for  the  last  five  m.onths.    The  ration 
of  butter  for  adults  totaled  8,3  pounds  in  1949.    During  the  first  six 
months  of  1948  there  was  no  butter  ration  to  c?dult  consum.ers,  except 
those  in  special  categories,  and  the  total  for  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year  amounted  to  only  a  little  over  one  pound.    The  ration  of  cheese 
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in  1949  v'as  about  the  same  .as. .the  1948  ration. 

The  present  fat  content  of  nilk  for  fluid  consumption  is  reported 
to  be  2,8  percent  or  lower,  .but  is  to  bi  3,5  percent  by  1953.    Under  the 
Five-Year  Plan  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  in  1953  is  anticipated 
at  one-half  a  quart  per  person  per  day,  or  at  412  pounds  of  milk  per 
year  with  a 'fat  content  of,  3*5  percent, 

'  ■  T^OpilGN  TRADE 

Information  is  not  availabls  on  the  foreign  trade  of  dairy  products 
for  1949.    Final  figures  on  imports  of  dairy  products  for  1948  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,    Thei"^e  vrcre  no  exr)orts  rororted  for  1948, 


Imports  of  Dairy  Products,  Annual 
 1934-38  and  1946-48. 


Year 

Co:  .den- 

.  Desic- 

[Condensed 

1/ 

-  Milk 

:  Cr3r?m 

:  Butter 

•  Cheese 

•  sed 

cated 

and  desic- 

milk 

milk 

cated  mill 

1,C00  lbs. 

: 1,000  lbs. 

: 1,000  lbs. 

'1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  Its. 

1934 

80 

.  2/ 

2,228 

2,626 

127 

1935  : 

75  ■  ! 

2/  . 

'  2,927 

>  2,661 

180 

1936 

35 

1/ 

;  496 

:  2,^54 

153 

1937 

17 

1,676  . 

:  2,602 

•  28 

1938  : 

1,082 

'  2/ 

:  2,266 

:  3,089 

307 

154 

1946 

3,506 

32c 

126  • 

1947  : 

6,107 

1,282 

210 

1,566 

1043 

7,431 

380 

■  1,737 

2,695 

1/  statistics  for  the  years  1939  through  1945  not  available, 
2/    re  ligiblc. 


Exports  of  Dair;,'-  products.  Annual 
.  1934-38  and  1946-47. 


■  Year 

:  Conden- 

:  Desic- 

;Cond  en  sed 

:  "ilk 

:  Crearn 

:  Gutter 

:  Cheese 

:  sed 

•  cated 

;and  desic- 

:  milk 

:  milk 

:catcd  milk 

:1,000  lbs. 

:  1.000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

! 1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

: 1,000  lbs 

1.000  lbs 

1934  . 

:  233 

:       2/  : 

23 

:  1,996 

5 

1935  i 

174  ! 

6 

:    1,814  . 

3 

1936  : 

161 

2/  , 

•  279 

:  1,553 

6 

1937  J 

158 

1, 588 

:    2,429  ! 

■  2/ 

1938  : 

793  ! 

56    .  : 

■1,772 

'  1,75.3 

i/ 

1946  \ 

1947  : 

140 

■     6  '■ 

17  statistics  for  the  years  1^^9  through  1945  not  available. 
2/  rJegli.nrlble. 


I 
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FEED  SITUATION 

The  {^encral  condition  of  pastures  during  the  first  part  of  1949  was 
exceptionally  .rrood..     This  'was  due  primarily  to  the  abundant  rainfall  in 
the  sprf  nq  and  >-;r,r3y  sumTiier,     In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  howivor, 
wariTi.,  dry  "/.'eather  stunted  th^-^  growth  of  forage  crops,  causing  very  poor 
pastures  in  soine  area^s  and.  making  :"t  necessary  to  pla,ce  the  livestock  on 
feed  !ouch  earlier  than  usual.    In  most  areas  there  v/as  no  relief  fro^n  the 
drought  condition  until  -/-'ry  near  the  end  of  the  year.    The  past  vdnter 
h-s  be(3ri  gen'.-raily  iriild,  with  light  precipitation  and  very  littl'3'  snow. 
Unless  thore  is  considerable  rain  during  th-.^  spring,  forage  crops  in 
19 ^50  may         be  expected,  to  be  poor, 

r'ost  farmers  in  Czeci'osl.ovakie.  produce  their  own  feed  for  their  cows 
consisting  mainly  of  chopned  ha:/  'TiC  fodder  beets,  or  leaves  mixed  wrLth 
bran.    Milk  cows  ai-e  g-^nAiiral"^.:/'  ]:^;pt  in  stables  all  surdTier  and  givtjn  .a.  . 
similar  food  vith  more  chopr^ed  rrecn  hay. 

OUTLOOK   

A  great  deal  is  b::ing  sai.l  about  pJ.ans  .^or  increasing  the  production 
of  mi  "lie  and  dairy  products  during  1.9'~50  under  the  '^ive-Year  Plan,  Soriie 
officials  claim  that  the  recent  go-"-erniTient  decree  against  the  use  of  mdlk 
cows  as  draft  animals  is  the  secret  to  the  production  problem.    This  was 
■■oppressed  in  a  publicati.on  which  stated:     "According  to  statistical  data 
tht-re  vrer.:;  6?4,1/.|.3  cows  us'i^d  as  draft  snirrals  in  the  Czech  Landte  and 
16?, 094  in  Slovakia,  totaling  7v7,^-37  in  Czechoslovakia,  (January  1,  1948 
census) ,    Most  faririers  are  awar';'  that  a  cov.r  used  .for  plowing  gives  much 
1-"S3  than  the  normal _  quantity  of  milk.     Cows  are  used  for  hard  work  for 
at  least  si.xty  days  annua.".] 3;".     Applying  an  'jstim.ated  daily  loss  of  one 
pound  o.T  milk  rer  cow  for  sl^.tj  days  to  the  entire  number  of  cows  used  for 
draft  work  shcv;s  a  total,  loss  of  10?  milj.ion  pounds  annually. 

It  is  also  m.a.:;  nta.i  ned  thet  thf;  yield  of  milk,  ijev  cow  on  the  State 
;?\arms- and  cooperative  farms  m  11  b-i  far  abo\'e  the  yield  on  private  farms. 
This  is  used  particularly  as  an  argumiont  for  organizing  Unified  Agriculture 
Cooreratives,    0n<'  report  stated  tha.t  State  "^^arms  alone  planned  to  in- 
crease their  m.ilk.  production  in  1950  by  27  million  pounds.    Plans  are  also 
.being-  Tn?do  tO'  have  better  stock  of  -rilk  covrs  on  State  Farms  and  in  so- 
-called "comfn-unal  sheds"  in  comraiiriities  with  exemplary  Unified  Agriculture 
Cooperatives. 

An  official  bulletin  recent"' y  stated  that:     "  'or  1950  the  production 
of  milk  is  pJ.a.^'-ned  at  a  quantity  of  225  quarts  per  inhabitant;  i.e,,  the 
sam^e  as  that  for  1946,     In  1949  the  per  capita  production  was  204  ouarts 
and  in  I936  it  vas  '^06  ouarts.     It  is  expected  to  ajr.ount  to  3SI  quarts  in 
1953." 
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If  the  govornmont  succeeds  in  pr event inp;""fa.mers  from  using  their 
milk  cows  as  draft  animals,  milk  production  vdll  undoubtedly'-  be  increased 
substantially.    Improving  the  stock  of  milk  cows  will  also  help  to  in- 
crease production  over  a  period  of  years.    The  principal  factor,  hov;over, 
in  determining  the  milk  production  in  Czechoslovakia  is  the  availability 
of  feed.    Last  year's  pastures,  the  first  hay  crops  and  the  production 
of  feed  grains  v;ere  exceptionally  good,,    So  far,  indications  that  this 
will  be  repeated  have  not  been  evident,  but  good  weather  conditions  v/ould 
improve  crop  prospects. 
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The  dairy  industry  of  India  has  been  -ble  to  T^rovide  only  '^eager 
rations  for  the  ^orulaticn  of  India  v;hich  is  alinost  wholly  dependent  upon 
.  indigenous  production.    Religious  prejudices  against  killinj:  of  cattle 
and  lack  of  strong  centered  coordinated  plarj^ing  has  prevented  any 
noticable  rrogress  in  the  dairj'  husbandry  of  India  for  nany  years.  The 
wide  use  of  underfed  stock  of  little  dpiry  rerit,  and  wasteful  insarAtary 
nii^thods  of  production  and  marketing  has  Imited  the  returns  for  labor  and 
resources  utilized  in  dairying. 

Flans  for  improvement  have  been  mapred  out  in  sev-jral  schemes,  but 
progress  h.=  s  b.^en  m.inor  and  spotted  due  to  the  lack  of  finances,  and  difjficult 
in  obteinin*^  full  cooperation  of  the-  myriads  of  small  producers  and  peddlers 
in  th?.  industry  corJ'ronted  \\dth  obtaining  their  dcily  necessities. 


Prepared  in  the  Livjstock  and  '-lool  Division,  OFAR,  and  ^ased  largely  upon 
information  suprlied  by  Agricultural  Attaches,  American  Embassy  and  Con- 
sulates in.  India  and  fro--,  information  on  file  in  OFAR, 
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The  Brahman  1/  cattle  and  water  buffalo  of  India  are  the  only 
important  sources  of  "dlk  and  draft  power  in  the  agriculturf  of  a 
country  in  which  90  percent  of  the  population  live  on  the  land. 

The  Brehman  cattle  are  the  chief  beasts  of  burden  for  farm  And 
road  work  and  produce  only  sma].l  amounts  of  milk,  except  for  a  few 
breeds  of  dairy  tendencies.    These  stock  are  sometimes  quite  sm#ll. 
Water  buffalo  are  principally  kept  for  milk  and  are  a  less  important 
source  of  farm  labor  since  they  are  relatively  slow  and  less  able  to 
withstand  heat  without  frequent  access  to  x-zster.    The  buffalo  i^s  able 
to  cons-'jme  large  amounts  of  coarse  roughage  in  the  production  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  milk  of  hi^-^h  butterfat  content  as  compared  to  . 
Brahman  cattle, 

MILK  STOCK 

Total  milk  stock  population  of  India  on  January  1^  1950  is  estimated  2/ 
at  41.1  mdllion  cows^  19.6  m.illion  she-buffaloes  which  are  over  3  years 
old  and  kept  for  breeding  or  mdlking  purposes  and  8.2  million  mJ.lk  goats. 
Other  animals,  "like  sheep  and  camels  are  unimportant  as  sources  of  milk. 

There  are  estim.ated  to  be  ov-^r  31  breeds  of  Brahmian  cattle,  about 
eight  breeds  of  buffaloes  and  other  stock  which  are  of  less  economic 
importance. 

The  most  extensively  used  Brahman  dairy  breeds,  at  present  in  order 
of  their  importance  are:'    3indhi,  Harian,  Tharparkar,  Sahiwal  and  to 
a  limited  extent  Gir,    These  breeds  are  used  in  different  States  of  India 
as  pure  breeds  for  milk  production  and  to  improve  inferior  local  cattle. 
The  Sindhi,  Tharparkar  and  the  Sahiwal  originated  in  Pakistan.  Since 
partition  ^/  there  has  not  been  a  free  flow  of  these  breeds  into  India, 
The  purchase  of  a  limited  number  of  th'.se  animals  was  included  in  the 
Indo-Fakistan  Trade  Agroerrent,  but  at  pr:;sent  no-'e  are  being  received 
from.  Pakistan  due  to  trade  disagreem.ents.     If  future  trade  agreements 
are  n:gotiatod  with  Pakista.n,  India  hopes  for  a  long-term  agreement 
which  will  surpi;/  the-  desired  breeds. 

The  remaining  non-dairy  broods  are  adapted  to  draft  purposes  in  the 
plains  or  in  the  rougher  portions  of  the  country.    The  large  draft  breeds 
bf  ^hc  north  and  west  are  capable  of  pulling  extremely  hjavy  loads,  in 
some  cases  they  are  fast  walkers.    In  the  east  the  Brahjnan  are  small  and 
somewhat  m.ore  ada-ptod  to  the  w';t  lowlands  "here  rice  is  grown  or  to  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  jastern  Bengal  or  Assam  wh>;;ro  the  rainfall  is  very 
heavy.     In  the  south  there  are  several  breeds  of  mediiim-small  to  small 
trotting  Brahman,  cr;pablc  of  running  long  distances  v/hile  pulling  a  light 

1/    Some  times  referred  to  -.s  Zebus  cattle, 

2/  Estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Govorrjnent  of  India,  on  the 
basis  of  the  livestock  census  in  1945  and  the  Territories  affected  by  the 
recent  partition, 

_3/    Separation  of  Pakistan  from  India,  August  15,  194'!^. 
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cp.rt;  thov  ar..  also  good  draft  animals  for  light  v/ork.    The  buffaloss 
are  of  two  g'sneral  tj^es,  naraely,  tha  heavy  breeds  of  the  north  and 
the  lighter  breeds  of  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  country. 

"PRODUCTION  •  ■ 

Total  rr.ilk  production  in  India,  including  that  directly  consumed 
by  calves  and  kids,  is  estir.ated  at  4'^, 944  million  poiands  as  based  upon 
the  1945  census  with  allowances  being  n-ade  for  rartitioned  areas.  Of 
this  totcl  7,290  million  rounds  wrs  retained  by  producers  and  32,332 
million  pounds  were  marlceted.     India  currently  ranks  second  4/  to  the 
United  States,  th-'  largest  milk  producer  in  the  v;orld. 

The  total  production  of  cov/s  milk,    xcluding  the.t  consumed  by  calves 
v;as  16,970  million  pounds  as  compared  v/ith  21,555  million  rounds  for 
buffaloes,  the  remainder  is  credited  to  goat  production.    The  buffalo 
m.ilk  production  was  4,5^5  million  pounds  higher  than  the  total  production 
of  ccv;s  milk  even  though  the  number  of  buffaloes  was  les?  than  half  the 
number  of  cows.    The  average  production  01"  buffaloes  milk  v;as  1,101 
pounds  per  year  v/hile  the  production  per  ccyj  was  or-ly  413  pom^s.  Brahran 
milk  averages  ?bout  5  percent  butterfat  and  buffalo js  mill-c  averages  about 
7  percent  butterfat. 

The  apT-roxim.atc  annual  ^-Icld  of  mir.:  per  cow  ranged  from  a  lov/  of 
65  pounds  in  Vindhya  Trrdesh  and  yadhya  Pradesh  (forrerly  Ccntrsil 
Provinces  end  Perar)  to  a  high  of  1,445  pounds  in  Punjab.    The  production 
of  cows  milk  is  concentrated  in  the  Indo-Gangctic  plains  r,nd  stern 
Rajr;utana  wit'i  the  United  Provinces  producing  20  percent  of  the  Indian 
total  milk  production.    Availability  of  feed  and  variances  in  the 
quality  of  mi.lk  producinr  bre  ds  are  the  factors  largely  responsible  for 
the  different  yields  of  nilk. 

Since  she -buffaloes  invariably  yield  more  and  richer  milk  th.an  c  ows, 
they  are  given  better  feed  and  care.    In  the  Province  of  Utter  Pradesh 
the  largest  quantity  of  buffalo  milk  v;rs  produced  which  totaled  5,634 
million  pounds,  but  the  approxiriai.te  annu.al  yield  per  buffalo  was 
1,240  pounds  as  compared  to  the  high  yield  of  2,500  pounds  in  Saurashtra 
and  a  lov;  of  315  pounds  in  Assam.    In  the  Punjab,  I'adras  and  Bihar 
Provinces,  large  quantities  of  buffalo  milk  were  3.1so  produced.  The 
greatest  ajnount  of  goat  milk  v/r.s  produced  in  Punjab,  a  total  of  I46  million 
poiands  and  second  vrrs  the  United  Province  v/ith  143  million  pounds.  The 
total  Indian  production  of  goat  milk  in  1949  was  estimated  at  1,097 
million  pounds.    AjTiong  the  goats  the  b.;st  animails  were  found  in  the 
Punjab  v'here  they  averaged  440  pounds  annually  compared  vrith  1_''4  pounds 
for  all  of  India, 


4?    deludes  Russia. 
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nik  Produced  and  Farketed  Duriner  1949  l/ 


Gross  production. 


Cows 
milk 


'"illion  lbs. 


Consumed  directly  by  calves 
and  kids,  , ,  i 


Net  hand  dr?vm. 


Retained  by  producers  for 
domestic  use,  as  fluid 
and  products  


Market  quantity  as  fluid 
and  nroducts  


22,395 

5,425 
16,970 

5,052 
11,91S 


Buffaloes 
milk 


Million  lbs. 


24,042 

2,4?7 
21,555 

1,6?7 
19,96^ 


Goats 
m.ilk 


Trillion  lbs. 
1,507 

410 
1,097 

551 

5LG 


Total 


rillion  lbs, 
47,944 

8,322 
39,622 

7,290 
32,332 


census  figiires  with  aZlowances  made  for  parti- 


1/    Estimiated  based  upon  194 
tioned  area.s, 

SOURCE;    Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Governm.ent  of  India, 

A  large  mimber  of  md] k-producing  anim^als  in  a  state  does  not  always 
m.ean  that  the  total  production  of  mi^k  is  high,  as  m.ilk  yield  per  animal 
varies  v/idely  betvreen  the  states„    Since  the  milk  herds  are  at  such  lov; 
yield  they  respond  m.arkedly  to  any  favorable  attention.    The  Punjab  has 
only  one-fourth  the  nuinber  of  mi?..k  anim.als  of  the  United  Province,  but 
milk  rroduction  is  miore  than  one-half  of  that  in  the  United  Province, 
The  population  of  milk  cattle  in  Madras  is  nearly  80  percent  of  that  of 
the  United  Province,  but  produces  just  h.alf  of  Waat  is  available  in  the 
latter  state. 


Production  in  the  Indian  country-side  is  on  a  very  small  scale,  in 
innum.crable  and  scattered  holdings,  vrhich  r^akes  collection  even  in  small 
quantities  difficult.  On  an  average,  a  vilj_agc  produces  only  206  pounds 
of  m.ilk  per  day  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  products 
or  retained  for  family  use,  1  saving  only  a  small  quantity  for  sale.  In 
th:;  dairying  areas,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  rroduction  is  more 
concentrated. 

Slightly  over  one-third  of  all  miilk  is  consumed  as  fluid  and  the 
balance  is  used  mainly  for  the  production  of  ghee,    Dab.i  (curd)  accounted 
for  almost  10  percent  of  the  milk  and  sma''ler  amounts  were  used  in  the 
preparation  of  butter,  Idnoa,  ice  creajTi  and  creaon,  '  • 
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I'ilk  Yield  per  Aninal  by  Province  for  1949  l/ 


CCWS 

:  Buffaloes 

:  aoats 

:  Total 

•  A  nT.Toyi  — 

•  A  TTPT'O'X'i  — 

:r>roduc- 

Province 

J  ms-t  e 

■  Pr'odiiv'— 

'mat  e 

1  ^roduc— 

;  mat  e 

!  ^roduc— 

:tion 

•  VI  p  1  d 

•   f  1  r^n 

>    \  -i  on 
1   0  J-  w  1  i 

■  "u~i  p"!  d 

■  ,y  _L  ^ 

•  tion 

•  Pmird<? 

■     i  W  HI  i>wi  0 

'  ^nnndc! 

•Vt1  lbs 

X    XX  a  Xi^^« 

rMil.lbs 

Assam 

:  140 

16Zl 

80 

7 

!  218 

Baroda 

:  345 

87 

1  810 

791 

1?0 

6 

:  884 

Bihar 

:  620 

1  '526 

1  789 

2? 

:  3,644 

Bombay 

:  140 

:  401 

8Zt.0 

•     1  263 

11  5 

76 

:  1,740 

C.F,  and  Berar 

:  65 

"^12 

110 

35 

896 

Delhi 

:  1,270 

:  36 

2,000 

78 

110 

:  2 

•  116 

East  Punjab 

:  1,445 

2,320 

440 

:  146 

:  4,922 

Himachal  Pradesh  900 

1,200 

163 

20c 

24 

518 

Hyderabad 

130  : 

32o  . 

825  ! 

980 

50  ' 

49 

1,357 

Kashmir  ; 

2S0  : 

203  : 

570  ' 

205  ' 

90  • 

s 

416 

I'adhya  Bharat  ; 

320  : 

563  • 

599 

100 

20 

1,182 

Iiadras  ; 

450  : 

2  29? 

800  : 

180  ' 

100 

4,748 

Fataya  ; 

730  : 

225  : 

900  : 

218  : 

100 

20 

463 

I^ysore  ! 

240  : 

347  : 

590  : 

331  ! 

180  ' 

46  ' 

:  724 

Orissa  : 

245  : 

^93  • 

600  : 

161  : 

2'^C  ' 

4 

763 

Persu  ; 

900  : 

337  : 

1,667  : 

678  : 

225  : 

68 

1,083 

Rajasthan  : 

730  : 

91Q 

900  ; 

100 

53 

1,513 

Saurashtra  : 

1,000  : 

509  : 

2,500  : 

934 

200 

65 

'  1,508 

Travancore  ; 

410  : 

165  : 

910  i 

20  : 

95 

0.2' 

185 

Utter  Pradesh  ; 

625  : 

3,432  : 

1,2^0  ' 

5,634  ' 

125 

143 

9,209 

Vindhya  Pradesh; 

65  : 

86  : 

445  : 

.178  • 

100  . 

11 

275 

¥est  Bengal  : 

420  : 

1, 200  : 

960  : 

133  ■ 

80 

.  27 

'  1,360 

Other  areas  : 

451  : 

1,050  : 

826  : 

684  • 

1C7 

164 

1,898 

Total  : 

413  i 

16,970  : 

1,101  ' 

21,555  : 

134  ' 

1,09"  • 

39,622 

1/  Figures  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  1945  census. 


SOURCE:    Ministry  of  Agriculture,  GoveraTient  of  India. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS  '  ' 

Ghoc  is  butterfat  obtaiiied  by  bcdlihg  off  the  riOisturc  frora  butter 
and  decanting  the  clarified  f-t  layer.    Although  all  types  of  milk 
(buffalo,  gov:,  sheep  and  goat)  are  used  for  naking  ghee,  thb  major  portion 
of  tills  f?.t  is  derived  from  buffalo  milk.    This  is.' due  to  the  high  fat 
content  as  com.parcd  "vrith  tliat  from,  oth or  animals,    Ghee  is  made  in  every 
p?rt  of  India,     The  principal  rcrsons  for  the  widespread  production  of 
gheo  are:  fl)  in  a  tropical  coimtry  ghee  m^aking  represents  the  only 
ration- 1  method  of  preserving  mi].k-fat  ■•■■ithout  sr-oilagc  for  long  periods, 
and  (2)  in  rural  areps  vhcre  f .:>.cilities  for  marketing  are  lacking  pro- 
ducers have  to  convert  the  surplus  of  milk  int.o  ghee. 

The  annual  production  of  ghee  in  India  has  been  estir^atcd  at  1,152 
million  pounds.     Of  this  61,6  percent  is  produced  in  British  India  and 
the  remainder  in  Indian  States.    Approximately  thre  , -fifths  of  the  ghee 
r^roduc''"- ic^n  is  concentrated  in  northc;rn  and  western  India. 

About  r,551  Trillion  pcunds  or  S  percent  of  the  total  production  of 
m.ilk  in  India  is  us':.d  for  m.^king  khoa.    This  product  is  obtained  by 
partially  ova-r'Oratiing  the  moisture  of  whole  m.ilk  in  an  open  pan  placed 
over  a-  fire.  •  It  is  mainly  used  for  m.aking  Indian  sweetmeats  for  lAich 
there  is  a  largo  dom.and. 

Nearly  2,^^15  "lil.licn  p.  U'ids  of  milk  per  annum/ or      5    percent  of  the 
total  production  io  r arkoted  as  curds.    Plain  curd  and  curried  preparations 
form  quite  an  im.'^ort-nt  item  :'n  the  diet  of  the  poople  of  Southern  India, 
In  the  North,  curds  is  be-aton  up  into  a  drink  called  "l-'ssi"  to  which 
m,ay  be  added  c'^lt  or  sugar.     Cold  lasoi  is  a  very  popular  summer  drink, 
particTilarly  in  Punjab. 

Compared  v/ith  other  loroducts  such  as  ghee,  khoa.  .-nd  curd,  butter  is 
of  minor  im.portance.    Only  about  905  mj.]  licn  pounds  of  mdlk  or     2  per- 
cent of  thi.:  total  production  is  m^arketed  in  the  form,  of  country  and 
creamicry  butter.    Butter  made  in  India  is  often  of. poor  quality/*.  This 
low  quality  is  due  mainly  to  neglect  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  ' 
method  c^f  procuring  and  processing  crotm.,  and  also  in  m.aking  and  handling  .. 
the  butter  which  results  in  exccosive  acid  in  the  cream,  excessive  curd 
in  the  finished  product  and  the  absorption  by  the  cream  or  butter  of  un- 
desirable flavors. 

Casein  is  made  exclusively  for  export,  x-:ith  little  or  none  for 
internal  consumiption.     During  the  10  years  ending  1939-50,  approximately 
^,000  hundred-'.'eight  of  casein  was  ex^-norted  annually  from.  India.  Taking 
a  yield  o.f  3-0-  pounds  of  finiohed  casei.n  from;  100  pounds  of  skimmed  milk, 
approxip-atolj'-  25.5  inilli-'0>n  pounds  of  the  latter  are  utilized  in  the  above 
trade.     This  quantity  is  only  about  6,5  percent  of  the  total  skimmed 
m.ilk  produced  annually. 


The  methods  of  rroducint^  and  hpnalin?^  ndlk  in  India  arc  int ^rcstin?; 
in  contrast  tc  those  in  this  country.    About  4  to  6  ocrc::nt  of  tho  cows 
and- shs-buff aloes  are  raintained  in  urb-^n  areas  for  production  of  irilk  to 
bo  sold  as  fluid  n-.ilk.    Since  under  present  conditions  rllk  suitable  for 
rarket  can  b  e  held  only  for  a  short  period  of  ti'~e.     The  re^  ainin/?  cattle 
are  kept  in  villages  by  sra.ll  rural  produc3rs.    The  villa.^'e  dairjT-an 
grazes  his  catt,le  in  wpstc  areas,  forest  areas,  or  on  the  fields  ?.ftcr 
rcTT.ovin?  the  crops.    In  general,  the  fodder  supply/  is  adequate  orrly  during  • 
the  rainy  season,  that  is  for  thre  .  to  five  nonths,  not  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.    The  nutritive  value  of  the  fodder  available  in  the  north 
is  sufficient  to  partially  offset  the  scanty  supply  during      portion  of 
the  year,  v/hile  cattle  in  ether  p?rts  of  the  country  ar;  alr'ost  never 
adequately  f  jd.    The  feeding  of  grain  to  rrdlk  cov/s  is  not  a  general  practice, 
except  in  limited  areas.    All  milking  is  done  b;."  hand  ".vith  the  possible 
exception  of  a  f ev;  large  V.erds,    Cooling  the  r.ilk  by  the  producer  is 
pr?.ctic?.lly  unknovm,  certainly  in  the  villages,    T^p  and  well  -Vvfater  often 
are  as  v;arm  as  70°  to  8i+°  F.    This  indicates  the  ineffectiveness  of  cool- 
ing milk  without  refrigeration,  v.hioh  is  not  practical  for  the  r^any  sr.  11 
producers  because  of  the  high  initial  and  operating  costs. 

Filk  is  transported  r^aiiily  by  head-load  or  bicycle.  The  cont?,iners 
are  f r  ^ouent.ly  uncovered;  green  leaves  or  gr^-ss  is  soiretirues  put  into  the 
iT!ilk  to  r'duce  splashing  during  transit.    The  most  cor-mon  container,  hew- 
evr,  is  r  ade  of  galvanized  iron  'vith  ?  tight  cover.     It  covtains  a  faucet 
ne?r  the  bottom  fror  which  the  rilk  recuired  ray  be  -xasured  out  at  the 
door  of  each  custorcr.    L-tpz  cooncrativu  milk  supply  a.ssociations,  of 
which  there  are  S3v.:.ral  in  the  iTger  cities,  collect  their  rilk  at  a 
vil?age  collecting  center  a:'-:'  transr^ort  it  in  large  covered  c-ns  by  horse- 
dravm  c' rts  or  trucks  to  th -processing  p'' ant  in  the  city.    Rather  than 
cooling  t  is  rilk  at  the  col'' :cting  cent  :r,  it  i.S'ysua;' ly  heated  and  trans- 
ported to  the  city  plant  vrhilc  hot  as  a  m_ans  of  preserving  its  quality. 
Large  private  dairj''  farms  usually  rroduce  th-eir  ovm  milk  and  handle  it  in 
Filk  cans  '-  ade  of  tinned  iron.     A  smal]  quantity  of  milk  is  transported 
by  ra.il  into  such  places  as  Delhi,  L'^hor^,  Calcutta,  Bomba.;^  and  I-'a-dras. 
This  milk  is  handled  in  ens  rlaced  in  special  comrrrt'-ent s  or  cars 
attached  to  passenger  trains.    I'ilk  is  distributed  in  bottles  after  pasteur- 
ization only  v'here  there  is  a  large  European  popu""  ation. 

Ghee  is  transported  in  e' rthernware,  skin  or  metal  containers,  A 
small  village  producer  usually  takes  his  ghee  to  a  nearby  mandi  ba.zaar  vrhere 
it  is  sold  at  a  price  which  he  and  the  buj'^r,  a  large  zhee  merchant  as  a 
rule,  privately  agree.    It  is  then  taken  to  a  heating  plant  vrhere  it  is 
blended,  reheated  to  assure  the  removal  of  all  moisture,  and  tinned  in 
4C-pound  rectangular  tins  in  vhich  it  go'-s  to  the  retailer.    Small  quantities 
of  khoa  and  chenna,  forms  of  concentrated  milk  ?bout  the  consistency  of  - 
putty  or  drier,  are  rarketed  b"  the  village  rroducer.    These  products  are 
usually  transported  in  a  metal  or  earthernware  container  or  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  or  in  dry  leaves. 
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FARKETIIC^ 

The  marketing  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  India  is  not  facilitated 
by  extensive  use  of  modern  technology  and  thus  generally  rigidly  limits 
the  availability  of  this  food  to  consumer  in  areas  where  production  is 
sm.all  relative  to  the  consuiping  population.    About  60-70  percent  of  the 
available  urban  milk  sunply  is  produced  at  high  cost  within  the  tovms 
and  cities  by  dairies  maintained  in  congested  quarters  and  imder  very 
insanitary  conditions.    The  remaining  3O  oi"  40  percent  of  the  urban  fluid 
milk  supply  is  brought  from  nearby  suburban  villages  by  individual  producers. 
There  is  little  assem.bling  or  processing  of  fluid  mdlk  in  the  rural  villages. 

The  dairy  industry  remains  in  the  hands  of  petty  dealers  with  limited 
m.eans  and  a  narrov/  outlook.  Dishonest  competition  has  hampered  the  grovrbh 
of  dairy  farmers  and  producers'  cooperative  societies, 

Fany  towns  and  cities  have  milk  m.arkets,  wher:;  milk  is  asserrbled  and 
sold,  but  this  often  consist  of  an  open  area  only.    In  some  places,  the 
railway  stations  servo  as  s  market  place  for  milk  arriving  by  train.  The 
m.ilk  trade  is  quite  disorg?,niz.ed  with  various  groups  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction, procurement  and  distribution  01  milk,,    There  are  three  main  groups 
operating  in  the  trade  of  dairy  products.    The  producers  include  the  small 
rural  and  urban  dairymen,  as  well  as  the  l-.rger  dairy  farms.    The  wholesalers 
are  either  the  collectors  of  milk  or  cooperative  societies.    The  retailers 
are  the  milk  peddlers  or  "halwais"  (sm.all  shopkeepers  for  the  sale  of  dairy 
products),  and  somie  producer-rvitailers.    The  milk  is  most  often  poorly 
handled  and  the  m.ilk  of  cows  and  buffaloes  is  often  mixed  and  generally 
watered  before  b:ejjng  put  on,  the  market. 

Consumers  generally  boil  the  mdlk  bsfore  using, '  Yevy  little  milk 
(if  any)  is  processed  in  the  /^estern  style,  because  pasteurization  and 
proper  distribution  a.dd  to  its  cost  and  it  is  difficult  to  push  it  in  the 
market  in  opposition  to  the  existing  competition  from  unscrupulous  retailers 
selling  cho'p  adulterated  milk.    Pasteurization  does  not  preclude  the 
necessity  of  boiling  before  use  because  of  the  likelihood  of  contamination 
after  pasteurizing. 

Progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  fevr  years  in  the  organization  of 
new  producers'  cooperating  mi.lk  unions.    At  present  26  unions  together 
handle  about  If 1  thousand  pounds  per  day.    The  largest  number  of  milk  cooper- 
atives are  in  F'adras  with  22  unions  handlinir  over  148  thousand  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.    Hov;ever,  the  part  played  by  the  cooperatives  in  the  handling 
and  distribution  of  milk  is  very  small  in  relation  to  total  production. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Food  Adulteration  Acts  there  is  considerable 
scope  for  loca.1  bodies  (municipalities,  district  boards,  etc.),  to  control 
the  production  and  sale  of  mi-lk  in  their  particular  areas.    The  power  of 
making  necessary  rules  and  regulations  and  of  prescribing  legal  standards 
for  various  foodstuffs  including  milk  is  in  the  hands  of  local  governments 
(Provincial  and  Indian  States)  and  not  with  the  Goverhm.ent  of  India, 
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ADULTERATIC^^  CF  LAIRY  "RODUCTS 

The  milk  and  ghee  put  on  the  mrket  is  gansrallv  adult  c  rat  ad.  Tests 
run  on  p.ilk  entorinf  Delhi  r'^vo^lod  adulter-t -on  in  ^3  T-orcent  of  the 
cases  and  tha.t  th3  r-ilk  was  adulterated  cn  the  .?vr.?2e  of  76  percent.  Th3 
most  con -  on  adulterants  us.';d  arc  v;at  3r,  'vhich  x:ay  be  dirty  arJ.  contaminated, 
ski^^'ed  milk  and  rr'ce  ivrter.     Crme  sugar  and  flour  are  also  added  in  some 
cases.    Adult-  ration  in  butter  and  ghs  ;  is  on  a  still  larger  scale.  Van- 
aspati  _5/  is  used  as  a  co--  on  adulterant.    High  prices  for  rure  products 
due  mainly  to  high  production  costs  in  urban  areas  had  favored  this 
practice.    Also  st':ndards  for  milk  differ  from,  st'te  to  state  and  v/here 
th'j  leg?],  standards  arc  lov  for  locally  iroduced  pure  milk  it  ^ erm.it s 
legalized  adulteration  v;ith  ^-rat  r  or  skir.ir-ed  m'i].k.    Ther3  are  not  at  prr:- 
sent  sufficient  testir^g  stations  for  inspect: ng  milk.  ■  In  3ach  state  there 
is  but  one  testing  station  and  each, such  station  checks  for  the  adulteration 
of  several  products,  including  m.ilk,  and  from,  many  areas.     Inspection  of 
mdlk  being  brought  into  the  city  from,  the  sourrounding  country  (usually  in 
sm.all  milk  cans  cerrie-d  by  bicycles)  are  made  as  well  as  regular  checks 
on  dairies  and  "halv/ai"  shops.    To  ena.blo  ccnsum^ers  to  obtain  supplies  of 
pure  ghee,  the  Directoi-a."^ e  of  T'arketing  and  Inspection  inaugurated  its 
Agm.ark  scheme  of  grading  and  certifying  the  quality  of  ghee  in  1937.  This 
schemre  h.as  pi-cgressed  steadily  and  tnere  are  nov/  over  60  stations  grading 
ghee  in  India.    However,  only  about  5  percent  of  the  marketable  surplus  of 
ghee  is  As-m.arked, 

FOREIGN  T^ADE 

The  imxortant.  export  trade  cf  India  in  dairy  products  is  relatively 
unimportant.    The  im.ports  consisted  .:~ainly  of  condensed  mal.k,  dried  veole 
and  skim;;-~cd  milk,  butter  and  cheese.    A  \^ery  smiall  amiount  of  ghee  was 
exported,    Lim.ited  rurc-^rsin?  ro"'.-.'er  is  the  '■  ain  deterrent  to  increase 
imports  of  dairj''  products.     Hov/evjr,  bu'^ter  and  cheese  im.ports  for  the 
first  half  of  1949-50  fiscal  y  ^^r  ar:.  over  twice  the  entire  im.ports  for  the 
year  19AB-A9. 


_5/     About  25  percent  of  India's  peanut  oil  is  used  for  the  production 
of  vanaspati,  a  substitute  for  butter  or  ghee.    This  production  which 
competes  v/ith  butter  in  India  is  gaining  increased  use. 
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n^ports  of  Dairy  r-roducts  19/+B-/i,9  l/  ?.nd 
April  -  3epterr,bcr  1949  2/ 


Product 


19i4"-4-9 
Quantity 


;  Kundndwoigfht 


5,041 


7^0 


J/ 

231,5^5 


Butter  , , ,  

Cheese  ( incliidd ng  canned)  

C-hec. .  „  

Evaporated  or  condensed  vrhole  mlk... 
Evaporated  or  condensed  skini'^ed  or  : 

s  ep£  r at  ed  paI  ]  k  :  19,361 

Dried  or  po-'idered  whole  milk  :  31,607 

Dried  or  powdered  ski'mi  ed  milk  ..:  63,555 


Apri 2 -September  1949 
Ouant It J  


Hund  redvjei^.h  t 


1  11 


5 

10,999 

G 

100,419 

3/ 
34,212 
30,12? 


1/    April-Farch  fiscal  year. 

2/    First  six  m.onths  of  fiscal  year. 

3/    Fot  recorded, 

SOURCE:    Sea-borne  Trade  and  N?.vig.=-tior!  of  India  (issued  monthly  by  the 
Departrent  of  Co  '  orcial  Intellig;enGe  and  Statistics,  India), 


Exports  of  Dairy  Products  l-4?^"-49  l/  and 
April  -  September  1949  2/ 


:  1948-/I-9 

April-Sept  rrbor  1949 

F  rodiTct 

T  ""uantity 

Quantity 

:  Hundredwei';:;ij 

undrcdwc ;  i/^ht 

Butter  

...;..:         3/  = 

3/ 

3/ 

2/ 

Ghee  ,  

 :                 4  : 

Filk  at'.d  milk  products  

3/ 

1/    April-Karch  fiscal  year. 

2/    F^rst  s'ur.  monthiS  of  fiscal  yar, 

3/    Not  recorded, 

SOURCE:     Se^-born  Tr'^dc  and  N?vi£'^'t5on  of  India  (issued  monthly  by  the 
Department  of  Com~ercial  Intelli.pence  and  St'^tistics,  India), 
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PRIC3S 

The  price  of  niilk  in  1949  v^as  several  times  higher  than  the  price 
prevailing  before  the  ',:ar.    Fill-:  that  sold  for  about  2,6  cents  per  2,06 
pounds  has  rj sen  to  as  high  as  10,5  cents  per  2.06  pounds  in  1949.  Prices 
prevailing  during  1949  at  certain  large  r-arkets  in  India  are  indicated  in 
table.    The  average  price  for  fluid  inilk  v:as  around  13  to  l6  cents  per 
2,^6  pounds,  but  the  -rice  of  fluid  hiilk  in  one  state  bears  little  rela- 
tion to  those  prevailing  in  other  states.    Local  factors  determine  the 
price  of  milk.    These  factors  include  the  t^rpe  of  milk,  whether  cov^ 
buffaloes,  goats  or  mixed,  extent  of  adulteration,  cost  of  maintaining 
anim.als,  transportstion,  and,  of  course,  demand.    Boiled  milk  sells 
usually  at  about  1,3  cents  per  2,C6  pounds  more  thaji  raw  m.ilk.  The 
buffalo  milk  vhich  is  richer  in  fat  brings  the  highest  price.  Mixed 
m.ilk  usually  sells  for  more  than  cows  mill<,  but  it  is  cheaper  than  the 
buffalo  mj-lk.    C-oats  mdlk  is  usually  the  lovrest  priced  milk  and  is 
generally  not  sold  for  fluid  consumption  because  of  its  strong  flavor. 
In  Northern  India  the  milk  prices  are  relatively  low  s.s  the  miilk  anirials 
are  of  better  quslity  and  milk  is  less  scarce.    In  the  Southern  and  East- 
em  States,  v.'here  production  is  much  below  the  Indian  average,  prices 
are  higher.    Per  capita  consiLmption  would  increase,  of  course,  if  m.ilk 
prices  were  re.duced. 

Retail  Prices  of  Milk  s.t  Selected 
Markets  on  the  First  of  each  Quarter  1949 


;   Cents  per  Seer  1/  

Market  ;  January    ;      April      ;        July        ;  October 


Bombay  :  l6  :  21  :  23  :  21 

Madras  ;  :  13  :  13  :  12  :  13 

Nag-ur  :  13  :  13  :  l6  :  l6 

Calcutta  2/  :  21  :  16  :  21  :  21 

Kampur  :  11  :  14  :  14  :  14 


1/    Equals  approxim.ately  one  quart, 
2/    Cows  milk  only. 

SOURCE:  Agricultural  Situation  in  India  (issued  monthly  by  the  Directorate 
of  Economics  and  Statistics,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  GOI). 
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During  the  jcar,  prices  of  ghee  have  dropped  slightly  in  the 
markets  listed.    The  average  retail  price  for  the  best  grade  of  ghee 
was  ground  .51  cents  per  pound.    The  price  of  ghee  depends  on  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  product^  its  purity,  tvoo,  grade,  variety)-  and 
demand.    By  far  the  most  important  factor  affecting  price  is  purity. 
Wholesale  prices  for  ghee  during  June  1949  in  Calcutta-  averp.ged  about 
6l  cents  per  pound.    Butter  at  Calcutta  was  quoted  from  41  cents  per 
pound  for  unsaltod  butter  up  to  6l  cents  per  pound  for  salted  butter,. 
Cream  in  the  seme  m.arket  was  sel3_ing  for  66  cents  per  pound,  - 

Retail  Prices  of  G-hee  at  Selected  Markets 
on  the  First'  of  each  i<5uarter  1949 


I-arket 

;  Quality 
(A.^mark)  " 

Cents  per  pound 

Janua,ry 

:  April 

July 

:  October 

Khur ja  

•  Special 

:      ■     ,^6  ' 

54 

General 

I  -55 

52 

.     •  47 

Ungraded 

:             48  ' 

47- 

46 

Shikohabad. . . ; 

Special 

1/  5^ 

:            55  ■  i 

49 

•   .  4S 

General  : 

1/    54  • 

:             52  , 

I  47 

Ungraded  ; 

1/  53 

47  : 

46 

47 

Bomba3/.  ; 

Special  : 

\             62  1 

CO 

:  55 

General,  • 

56 

53 

SOURCE:  Agrici.'ltur?!  Situation  in  India  (issued  monthly  by  the  Directorate 
of  Econorrdcs  and  Statistics,  Finis  try  of  Agriculture,  GOl). ,  . 

CONSW'TTION 


I'ilk  and  milk  products  are  t^ie  main  source  of  animal  protein  in  the 
diet  of  the  population  of  India,    Although  nin- ty  percent  of  the  human 
population  and  over  95  percent  of  the  milk  anlm.als  are  ]_ocated  in  villages,  • 
the  demand  for  srlablo  milk  and  its  products  is  mainly  urban.  Village 
people  are  generally  too  poo?-  to  purchase  milk.    Cul.tivtors  generrally  me4t 
their  rcquirem.ent s  by  keeping  one  or  two  goats,  cows  or  buffalo  cows.  Even 
in  import rnt  dairying  tracts  ■•fhere  production  of  milk-  is  "bundant,  it  is 
estim.ated  that  one  person  out  of  six  goes  without  milk  or  milk,  products. 
The  per  capita  consum.ption  of  mJ.lk  and  its  products  in  India  is  only  about 
5-|  ounces  per  day,  and  even  less  in  urban  areas.     It  varies  considerably 
from  area  to  area  according  to  production  of  m.ilk  ajid  density  of  population. 
In  the  Punjab  it  is  15.2  ounces  per  person  a  day.     In  comparison  Assam  con- 
sumption is  1.3  ounces.    To  m^ect  full  r.^uoirem.ents  of  l6  ounces  a  day  per 
person,  recomimended  by  the  local  nutrition  experts,  the  rate,  of  production 
of  milk  would  have  to  be  increased  by  about  300  percent.    There  is  no 
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•oossibil.it;/  of  an  increase  of  this  size  in  the  near  future  -  in  fact 
the  Dairy  Development  Adviser  to  t  he  Government  of  India  str-ted  that  the 
tctel  -production  v/a."  on  the  decline  v.'hich  v.'ould  ind  icate  a  decrease  per 
capita  consuriT'tion.    The  rroblen  of  supr lying  sufficient  r.ilk  to  cities 
has  been  complicated  by  the  rarid  growth  of  the  cities,  continued  influx 
of  rural  population,  the  scarcity  of  fodder  and  space  for  the  'maintenance 
of  nilk  aniir'"ls,  and  adulteration  of  dniry  f^roducts.      Also  the  price  of 
Trilk  has  been  very  high  and  out  of  the  reach  of  rany  potential  consu^'ers. 
At  times  there  has  been  surplus  rriilk  unsold  in  many  cooperative  institu- 
tions due  to  iiigh  prices. 

Average  Daily  Per  Capita  Consumption  of 

Fluid  ri].k  and  Dairy  Products  1/ ,  1949 

:    Per  capita  consumption 


State  :  2/ 


ounc  e  s 

Assam  j  1.23 

Baroda  *  13.57 

Bihar..;  ;  4.37 

Bombay  ;  \  3,C2 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar  *  2,00 

Delhi...  ;  5.53 

THast  Punjab  *  l6.^9 

Hyderabad..  '  3.64 

Kashmir  '  4.54 

Fachj'-a  Bharat  :  7.34 

Fadras  :  4.  IB 

Fata^/a  :  11.02 

rysore  :  -  4.33 

Orissa  :  2.64 

Patiala  and  ^.  Punjab  States  Union  :  3,97 

Rajasthan,  :  15.72 

Saurashtra  :  l.'^.'^^ 

Travancore  :  1.34 

United  Provinces  (now  IJttar  Pradesh).,..:  7.16 

V indhya  P rade sh  :  3 . 26 

Uest  Bengal  -.  :  2.77 

4                Other  areas  :  5.S7 


Averc'f^e  for  India  :  5.45 


1/  Dairy"  products  converted  to  fluid  irilk  basis.  2/  Estimated  on  the 
basis  of  Livestock  Census,  1945,  ^"or  production  of  milk  and  the  human 
population  as  given  in  the  1941  Census  Report, 

SOUP.CE:    Ministry  of  Agricu?-ture,  Goverravent  of  Inda, 


It  is  estiiT'.ated  that,  on  an  average,  sbout  28  percent  of  the  milk 
produced  is  consijined  as  fluid,  generall]^  after  boiling,  57  rerc.ent  is 
m-'de  ?nto  ghee,  5  percent  Into  khoa  and  5  percent  into  curds.  Butter 
and  crearr.  account  for  only  2.0  percent  and  other  products  (rabri,  malai, 
etc.)  2.8  percent I  Only  0.3  percent  of  the  production  is  used  for 

making  ice  cream,  but  its  consumption  is  rapidly  increasing.  Cows  milk 
is  preferred  for  drinking,  and  buffalo  m.ilk  for  the  m.an\af acture  of  dairy 
products,  •    •    •      •     ■  -.      •     "   •  >■  •  -.  .T-     ■  . 

In  the  course  of  the  manufacture  of  ghee,  buttermilk  (chasa  or 
mattha)  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity.    About  27  pounds  of  butter- 
m.ilk  is  obtained  from  making  a  pound  of  ghee.    This  is  widely  consuiried 
by  the  producers  themselves.    The  395  million  pounds  of  skimmed  m.ilk 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  cream  and  creajnery  butter,  is  mainly  used 
for  adulterating  whole  milk  for  the  m.aking  of  cheap  khoa  or  curd, 

Vanj  "oeople  in  the  Urdted  States  presume  that  milk  is  not  generally 
used  for  food  purposes  in  India  because  of  custom  and  religious  beliefs. 
Every  Indian  uses  m.ilk  or  milk  products  wherevet*  he' can- obtain  t  hemi. 
Vil].age  people  drink  comparatively  largo  quantities  of  whole  milk,  or 
butterrrdlk  which  is  rroduced  v/hen  making  ghee.    People  of  the  higher 
incom.e  levels  use  great  quanti'ties  of  ghee  fo'r  cookin.g  purposes.  Khoa 
and  chenna  are  used  for  making  sweets  by  m.ixing  \-:lth  siagar,  ghee,  nuts 
and  flavoring  materials,    Sm.all  quantities  of  butter,  cheese  and  ice 
creami  are  m.ade,  primarily  for  the  European  residents.    Indians,  however, 
are  consuming  increasing  -uanti tie's  of  these  products.    At  least  two 
kinds  of  domiestic  cheese,  namely  Surati  and  Dacca  are  made  in  small- 
amounts.  '  •  ■ 

GOVERIv^'^flT  PLAI^INING  

The  Government  of  India  announced  a  plan  in  194^ -to  increase  the 
production  of  milk  by  at  least  10  percent  during  the  following  five 
years.    It  was  divided  into  seven  separate  projects  as  follows: 

1,  Increased  milk  production  through "im.firoved  bulls, 

2,  Encourage  small  holders  to  produce  milk  for  sale  in  cities, 

3,  Colonization  of  dairy' areas  hear' cities, 

U.  Artificial  j.nsemdnati  on.  '    '  '  ' 

5o  Cross-breed^' ng  of  inferior  cov;s  in  isolated'  areas, 

6.  Milk  cooperatives. 

7,  Increase  production  of  green  feed,  silage  and  oilcakes. 

The  first  of  these  projects  is  self-explanatory.    The  second  would 
encourage  the  establishm.ent  of  small  dairy  farms  by  subsidizing  small 
holders  for  the  purchase  of  milk  anim.als  and  dairy  equipment.    An  im.- 
proverent  in  th;-;  breeding  program  is  necessary  especially  in  hilly  and 
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V3t  regions  of  India.    At  pr-sent  the  cows  living  in  these  areas  are 
of  inferior  quality,  but  it  has  been  foiind  that  by  crossing  with  in- 
rroved  stock  the  crossbred  thrives  re-^arkably  --ell.    Under  the  pDan 
it  is  also  expected  there  vrill  be  established  cooperative  creameries 
throughout  rural  India.    I'any  of  th^. se  cresjneries  will  be  established 
in  milk  pockets  where  the  milk  is  nov;  being  used  for  the  production  of 
ghee,    Ghee  production  is  considered  wasteful  use  of  rrilk  conpared  with 
th-"  need  for  other  iriilk  products  by  most  of  the  population  of  India. 
By  setting  up  cooprerative  crear.eries  the  C-overnrr.ent  of  India  can  ?}ssure 
small  holders  a  fair  price  for  their  milk  or  inilk  products.  The 
Government  v.'ould  plan  to  convert  the  milk  into  butter  or  condensed  rilk 
rather  than  ghee.    The  plan  in  its  entirety  has  not  been  placed  into 
J  country-v/ide  operation  as  yet,  but  sev~^ral  phases  of  this  plan  are 

be:ng  implerpented  under  regional  schemes, 

g  The  Goverr^Tcnt  of  Bombay  has  opened  a  milk  colony  20  miles  north 

of  th'fe  city.    The  purpose  of  the  colony  is  four-fold:  (1)  evacuation 
of  livestock  from  th  i  cit:/  to  more  natural  surrdondings;  (2)  to  eliminate 
the  drjiger  of  spreading  disease  am.ong  the  population  from  the  herds  now 
in  the  city;  (3)  '.'ith  a  large  concentration  of  cattle  technical  assist- 
ance can  be  e?.sily  given  in  order  to  maximize  thi  rrilk  supply;  (4)  the 
present  m.et'iod  of  distributing  milk  in  bulk  must  be  thoroughly  reorganized 
and  controlled  through  a  non-official  body.    The  Colon;/  is  divided  into 
thirty  units  to  accomj.iodate  50C  hc?d  of  cattle  each.    In  1949,  1,600 
acres  of  land  \vcre  in  the  project,  ?T.d  it  is  planned  to  eventually  total 
3,000  acres.    The  com.plote  project  will  =LCComr.od".te  15,000  head.  The 
Colony  is  complete  in  that  it  has  veterinary  service,  hospitalizati on 
for  men  and  animals.    The  mdlk  'ill  b  j  T>roduccd  by  the  manj''  small  cattle 
o\imers  under  the  supervision  of  Goverriment  officials,  ?Jid  the  entire 
production  of  the  Colony  will  be  pooled  and  pasteurized  before  shipment 
to  Bombay  city, 

'/jthin  Great  r  Bombay  city  the  i''ilk  Coirmissioner  estimat-^s  there 
are  between  60,000  to  SO, 000  head  of  mdlk  pjii^-als  of  which  at  least 
four-fifths  are  mdlking  buffaloes,     -^hat  :^  s  to  b::  done  with  the  remaining 
cattle  in  the  city  has  not  been  formally  discussed,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
other  CP.ttle  centers  can  be  arranged. 

Calcutta  hrs  since  initiated  a.  similar  project. 

ClTc^EI'T  FE^D  SITUATION 

^  •       Fodder  for  milk  animrls  which  is-  genera.ll3^  of  low  quality  is  ^t 

present  deficient  by  almost  50  percent  and  the  suppl"  of  concentrates 
is  deficient  by  6O-65  percent.    Strav/s  from  cereals  and  millets  con- 
stitute most  of  the  roughage  fed  and  the  balance  is  from  haphazard 
grazing.    The  fodder  is  deficient  in  digestible  crude  proteins  a.nd 
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starch  as  vr^;ll  as  minerals  and  it  is  practically  devoid  of  vitaiTiin  A, 
In  the  ration  of  the  mil^k  cows  the  supply  of  .^reen  fodder  is  almost 
ne<'zlig:^'ble. 

The  use  of  ].eguminous  crops  as  fodder  'iouJLd  help  alleviate  the  short- 
age of  feeds,  but  the  land  is  needed  for  foodgrain  production  and  very  limited 
areas  are  left  for  fodder,     Fo  provision  for  feed  crops  have  been  included 
in  the  "'lro^^r-I■'ore-Food"  program.     The  main  source  of  concentrates  has  been 
oilseed  cake,  but  the  vanaspati  (vegetable  ghee)  industry  has  been  making 
inroads  in  the  supply  position  and  uses  chemical  solvents  to  extract  all 
the  oil  from  the  oilseed  cake,    A  large  quantity  of  oilseed  cake  is  also 
used  as  fertilizer. 

The  livestock  populafi.on  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  residue 
of  hum.an  food  crops,  scanty  pastures  and  a  small  amount  of  cottonseed 
oilcakes  and  other  concentrate  feeds. 

These  shortages  are  not  on].y  quantitative,  but  nutritionally  poor  as 
straws  rather  than  cultivated  fodders  constitute  m.ore  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  roughage  suprly^    Also  hard]_y  a  decade  passes  without  a  partial 
or  complete  failure  from  monsoons  which  result  in  crop  deterioration  or 
failure  and  further  reduces  the  already  sm.all  available  resources  of  feeds. 

One  of  the  large  problems  facing  the  Indian  agriculture  is  the  dis- 
position of  the  large  number  of  useless  cattle,    Yanj  of  these  animals 
are  allowed  to  roam,  about  uncared  for  and  are  a  mienace  to  growing  crops. 
During  the  day  the  fields  are  guarded  by  m.en  i,TOrking  there,  but  the  greatest 
dam.age  to  the  crops  is  done  at  night  when  groups  of  these  animals  stray 
and  often  semi-wi.ld  cattle  damage  the  crops.    One  of  the  solutions  has 
been  the  organization  of  gaushalas  which  literally  means  "houses  for  cows" 
and  pinjrapoles  "hordes  for  disabled  animals," 

In  the  pre-partition  days  some  farmers  would  sell  useless  cattle  to 
Foslim  d:-alers  for  their  hides  and  meat.    Since  partition  the  protection 
and  care  of  cows  which  It-  an  article  of  faith  and  part  of  the  religion  with 
the  Hindus  has  resulted  in  the  increa>3ed  numtber  of  useless  cattle. 

The  northern  rortic-n  of  the  country  has  the  lowest  rainfall,  consequently 
the  scantiest  vegetation,  y  ;-t  it  produces  the  largest  people,  and  the  largest 
cattle  with  the  highest  m^ilk  production,  eastern  and  southeastern  India 
has  the  highest  rainfall,  consequent I3'"  the  m.ost  profuse  vegetation,  yet  the 
sm.allest  people  and  the  sm'allest  cattle  vdth  the  lowest  milk  production. 
The  reasons  m.ay  be;  (l)  the  high  rainfall  v/hich  leaches  minerals  from,  the 
soil  thct  are  essential  to  proper  growth  in  m;an  and  animal,  and  (2)  the 
minerals  found  in  grain  and  fodder  crops  in  the  vretter  areas  are  not  so 
readily  assimilated  as  those  found  in  the  grains  and  fodders  of  the  drier 
regions.    Studies  in  Bengal,  one  of  the  v/otter  areas,  have  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  v/hile  the  rice  straw  contains  sm.all  quantities  01  calcium  and 
phosphoroiis,  appreciable  quantities  of  oxalic  acid  are  present  which  inhibit 
the  assimiil?tion  of  these  minerals. 
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OUTLOOK 

Tho  need  for  dairy  products  incrcpses  ycr.rly  ?.s  the  hiori.an  population 
grov/s,  but  the  supply  will  probably  not  incro-r  sc      gnificantly  ouantity 
in  the  near  future  and  improve.Tient  in  quality  vill  be  n^ainly  in  fluid 
milk  which  even  then  will  be  slov;  --^nd  spotted. 

The  TTToblems  of  improving  the  feed  supply  and  increasing  the  quantity 
of  milk  produced  in  the  520,000  villages  throughout  India  are  not  '-eing 
solved.    In  fact,  tlie  prohibition  on  slaughter  of  pat  tie  is  resulting  in 
increased  nurnbers  of  livestock  and  greater  competition  for  the  already 
short  feed  supplies.    The  number  of  milk  animals  are  increasing  in  India, 
but  most  are  poor  gr?de,  underfed,  and  the  milk  yield  per  anim.al  is  expected 
to  drop  as  well  as  the  total  production,.  The  steady  flov;  o.f'  good  mi.lk 
breeds  which  formerly  came  from  Pakistan  areas  has  not  been  replaced  and 
without  these  breeds  the  milk  production  is  likely  to  drop  further.  In 
the  meantime  the  human  population  continues  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  percent  a  year  and  the  demiand  for  dairy  products  increases  accord- 
ingly.   The  m.ilk  shortage  is  especially  acute  in  cities, 

ThesT  situations  m.otivated  the  various  plans,  initiated  by  the  State 
and  Central  Governments,  for  increased  milk  production.    One  plan  aimed  a.t 
alleviating  the  dairy  problems  in  urban  areas  involved  the  creation  of 
"efficiently  run  dairies  in  rural  areas  close  to  the  urban  :':arkets,  similar 
to  the  Bombay  project.    These  projects  relieved  the  crowded  cities  of 
poorly  kept  stables,  enable  the  production  of  feed,  ensure  better  breeding 
and  care  of  progeny,  and  help  prevent  adulteration  of  milk. 

Plans  to  reach  the  village  level  in  Indj.a  in  order  to  increase  the 
production  of  da^ry  products  include  the  Key  Village  Plan  and  the  Five- 
Year  Plan  for  Increasing  Tilk  Production,    Mo  imricdi^te  imiprovemients  v/ould 
be  possible  oven  if  these  pl&ns  were  imr^lemented  at  this  tim.e,  but  a  slow 
increase  in  quality  of  the  anim.als  and  in  production  would  be  evident  after 
a  number  of  years.    But  to  3jnpli:ment  these  r-lans  in  ".ven  a  small,  percentage 
of  the  villages  is  a  tremendous  problem,  that  the  Statu  and  Central  C-overn- 
ments  cr'nnot  undertake  at  present,    Meither  of  these  plans  are  possible  un- 
less the  basic  need  for  additi'onal  feed  is  .met.     The  "Grov;-f' ore-Pood"  pro- 
gram urges  placing  all  possible  acreages  under  food  crops  and  do  ;s  not 
make  rllowances  for  feed  crops. 

The  organization  of  milk  societies  and  milk  unions  may  bv.'come  an 
important  m.eans  of  im.proving  the  quality  of  milk  supplies  to-  towns  and 
cities.    With  the  advent  of  improved  means  of  transportation,  especially 
v.dth  provisi  ns  for  ref r: geration,  and  adequate  stora.To  and  processing 
facilities,  the  m.a^rketing  side  of  th..  dairy  products  industrj'"  vdH  im.prove„ 
Dem.and  for  dair;,'  rroducts  is  far  from,  satisfied  at  present  and  the  possibilities 
for  increasing  the  de:- and  are  almost  unlimi+ed. 
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1/  First  of  a  scries  of  preliminary  reports  of  a  study  of  market  out 
lots  for  United  States-  dairy  products  in  Caribbean  and  Latin  American 
Countries  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act. 


Summary 


Prospects  for  increasing  Cuban  imports  of  dairy  products  from  the 
United  States  during  the  next  2  or  3  years,  at  least,  do  not  appear 
generally  favorable,    A  further  increase  in  Cuban  production  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  seems  likely,  barring  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
or  a  reversal  of  the  gradual  decline  in  sugar  prices.    Declining  Cuban 
incomes  with  attendant  reductions  in  purchases  of  most  foodstuffs  and 
other  Cuban-produced  consumer  merchandise  are  expected  further  to  aggra- 
vate the  problems  of  milk  surplus  which  have  prevailed  into  the  present 
dry  season  (November  -  April).    The  recent  removal  of  the  embargo  on 
cheese  exports  implies  that  Cuba  again  is  approaching  self-sufficiency 
in  dairy  products  and  may  foreshadow  a  possible  similar  action  on 
butter,    A  declining  rate  of  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  the  recent 
restoration  of  tariffs  and  other  costs  on  imports  of  evaporated  and 
condensed  milks  implj'"  that  imports  of  these  commo'dities  will  decline 
from  the  annual  rates  established  in  194S  and  19i49o 

The  prospect  for  imports  of  dry  milks  is  lessened  by  the  improved 
quality  and  increased  production  of  these  products  by  facilities  recently 
installed  in  manufacturing  milk  areas  of  central  and  eastern  Cuba  and  by 
the  relatively  limited  uses  to  which  these  products  are  being  put.  While 
the  continued  importation  of  some  dairy  products  in  limited  quantities 
from  the  United  States  seems  likely  in  the  next  few  years,  there  are  few 
factors  pointing  to  an  increase.    Barring  unforeseen  conditions,  it  seems 
likely  that  most  of  these  imports  will  be  in  the  form  of  staples,  such 
as  evaporated  milk- and  possibly  dry  milks  for  use  during  seasonal  short- 
ages,- or  in  the  form  of  specialties  such  as  infant  foods  and  certain 
cheeses-  requiring  the  use  of  specialized  techniques. 


Production,  Distribution  and  Utilization  of  Milk  in  Cuba 

^'^ilk  is  produced  fairly  generally  throughaut  every  province  in  Cuba 
'and  is  generally  available  throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the  island, 
with  seasonal  shortages  usually  occurring  only  in  the  dry  season.  In 
importance,  dairjd-ng  is  recognized  to  be  among  the  first  five  of  the 
island's  industries.    Commercial  dairying  .is  .of  two  distinct  tj'pes*, 
Full-time  dairying  farms  supply  most  of  the  fluid  milk  to  Havana  and 
•some  -of  -the  other  large  cities  especiallj?-  in  the  west,  while  dual 
purpose  herds  predominate  in  central  and  eastern  Cuba  where  much  of 
the  dairy  manufacturing  takes  place «    ""Thile  milk  is  produced  on  nearly 
60  percent  of  Cuba's  160,000  farms,  no  more  than  2,000  specialized 
dairy  farms  are  to  be  found  on  the  island,  most  of  the  milk  being 
supplied  by  beef  or  dual-purpose  cattle. 

Milk  production  throughout  Cuba  is  characterized  by  a  wide 
seasonal  variation,  with  heavy  production  during  the  rainy  season 
(May  throughout  October)  and  relatively  light  production  during  the 
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dry  months,  usually  November  through  April.    During  the  present  season, 
however,  late  rains  have  contributed  to  a  smaller  than  usual  decline. 

In  the  eastern  and  central  regions  where  the  seasonal  surplus  is 
greatest  and  the  bulk  of  manufactured  products  are  produced,  most  cows 
are  bred  to  freshen  as  the  heavy  rains  produce  lush  pastures.  The 
cows  continue  to  be  milked  as  long  as  they  produce  at  least  two  or 
three  cuarts  a  day  over  the  amount  taken  by  the  calves  that  are 
ordinarily  turned  T;ith  the  cows  throughout  the  lactation  period.  Since 
this  means  that  most  of  these  dual  purpose  stock  are  milked  for  a  period 
of  only  six  months,  the  seasonal  variation  is  great.    Little  attention 
has  been  paid  until  recently  in  breeding  stock  for  milk  production  in 
,  these  areas r    The  returns  on  milk  relative  to  labor  costs  have  been  low, 

the  use  of  supplementary  feeds  is  negligible,  and  the  average  production 
per  cov\r  is  low. 

In  the  western^urban  milk  sheds  where  milk  prices  are  relatively 
higher,  increasing  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  dairy 
breeds,  the  supplemental  feeding  of  concentrates  and  roughage,  and 
breeding  to  year-round  production.    Here,  calves  are  removed  from  the 
cows  within  a  few  weeks,  the  resulting  production  is  relatively  higher, 
and  the  seasonal  variation  in  production  is  much  less  pronounced.  In 
these  markets,  however,  an  increased  demand  resulting  from  the  seasonal 
increase  in  income  from  sugar  milling  and  the  influx  of  tourists  and 
business  people  tends  to  accent  the  winter  and  early  spring  shortage, 

With  production  fairly  general  throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the 
island,  and  very  little  farm  cooling  equipment  available,  milk 
utilization  is  affected  considerably  by  the  availability  of  transporta- 
tion facilities.    About  half  of  the  milk  is  consumed  on  farms  where  it 
is  produced.    Since  farms  in  many  areas  are  not  on  good  roads,  lack  of 
transportation,  especially  during  the  rainy  season,  restricts  the  sale 
of  milk  products,  if  any,  to  occasional  deliveries  of  farm-separated 
orerm  or  stlf  of  hon.eir.cd'^'  white  ohccsor 

Most  of  th^  mcnuf?ctured  dsix-y  products  sre  mode  in  factories 
located  slong  the  central  highway  in  the  central  and  eastern  part  of 
•  the  island  where  good  primary  and  secondary  roods  make  possible  the 

daily  shipment  of  milks  from  nearby  areas  of  rclativoly  heavy  production. 
Important  plants  or  receiving  stations  are  located  at  Sancti  Spiritus  ^nd 
Placetas  in  Las  Villas  Province,  at  Camaguey  and  Florida  in  Camaguey 
Province  and  at  Bayamo  and  Victoria  de  Irs  Tunas  in  Oriente  Province, 
Farm-separated  cream  concentrated  to  50  to  60  percent  fat  is  delivered 
to  these  plants  two  or  three  times  weekly  from  less  accessible  farms, 

Havana  and  S<^mticf.o  are  probably  the  only  two  large  cities  v;ith 
organized  fluid  milk  sheds.    Much  of  the  milk  for  these  markets  is 
hauled  from  considerable  distances  and  is  rocQived  at  cooling  stations 
and  delivered  to  the  city  bottling  plant  in  tank  trucks.     Some  farms 
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in  the  Havana  milkshed  are  .equipped  mth  coolers. 

As  brucellosis  is  conraon  in  many  areas,  there  is  an  organized  move- 
ment aimed  at  compulsory  pasteurization  of  all  milks  for  fluid  consump- 
tion as  soon  as  feasible.    The  present  practice  in  nearly  all  areas  is 
to  boil  the  milk  before  using.    This  is  especially  true  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  milk  for  coffee  in  ijvhich  a  concentrated  portion  of  coffee  is 
poured  into  about  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  hot  milk.    The  practice  of 
boiling  the  milk,  suggests  that,  although  it  is  necessary  under  present 
production  conditions,  much  of  the  food  value  may  have  been  precipitated 
and  lost.    About  25  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  sold  in  Havana  is  past- 
eurized and  delivered  in  glass  containers  with  caps  and  hoods.  The 
bulk  of  the  fluid  milk,  especially  in  other  areas,  is  handled  in  a 
primitive  manner. 

As  in  the  United  States,  the  prices  paid  for  milk  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  utilization  to  which  it  is  put.    In  Cuba,  prices  for  milk 
used  for  fluid  purposes  and  canned  milks  (not  for  butter  and  cheese) 
are  regulated  by  an  agency  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,    The  minimum 
price  to  be  paid  producers  for  Grade  B  milks  (representing  the  bulk 
of  supplies)  in  the  Havana  milkshed    is  about  $/+.36  per  hundred  pounds 
during  the  flush  period  and  about  $5.20  during  the  dry  season  (November  - 
April),    Ceiling  prices  per  quart  for  pasteurized  milk  amount  to  about 
19  cents  delivered  to  homes  and  about  15  cents  per  quart  at  stores 
without  seasonal  variation.    Retail  prices  on  raT»'  milk  are  about  1 
cent  per  quart  less,    Mnimum  prices  to  be  paid  producers  for  milk 
in  the  Santiago  milkshed    vary  by  zones,  with  the  average  around  $/t.,00 
per  hundred  pounds.    Milk  sold  in  this  market  (presumably  raw)  has  a 
ceiling  price  equal  to  about  12,4-  cents  per  quart  in  stores  and  14 
cents  per  quart  for  home  delivery.    It  may  thus  be  seen  that  both 
prices  and  distributors'  margins  are  somewhat  less  than  in  the  United 
States,    Offsetting,  this,  of  course,  are  the  lower  production  and 
handling  cost  of  meeting  less  stringent  sanitary  requirements. 
Minimum  prices  paid  to  producers  for  fluid  milk  and  ceiling  prices  at 
retail  in  other  areas  of  this  island  are  uniformly  set  at  a  level 
moderately  lower  than  prices  in  the  Santiago  market, 

Mlk  prices  paid  by  condenseries  in  the  surplus  and  dairy 
manufacturing  sections  of  central  and  eastern  Cuba  have  been  important 
in  establishing  the  general  level  of  paying  prices  for  most  milk  other 
than  that  in  the'  two  important  milk  sheds  mentioned  above.    The  large 
plants  at  Sancti  Spiritus,  Camaguey  and  Bayamo  have  also  been  important 
factors  in  absorbing  seasonal  surpluses  and  producing  canned  condensed 
milk  \vhich  at  present  has  general  acceptance  throughout  the  island. 
This  provides  the  principal  local  product  v;ith  long-time  keeping 
characteristics.    During  the  recent  flush  and  up  to  the  present, 
paying  prices  have  averaged  9|  -  10  cents  per  litre  (about  $4.20  to 
if-^.AO  per  100  pounds).    Since  the  milk  received  at  these  condenseries 
has  a  butterfat  test  varying  from  about  3  percent fet  during  the  summer 
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flush  to  sQinewhat  ov^r  l  percent  in  the  late  fall,  it  is  necessary  to 
standardize  the  fat  content  before  canning.    Surplus  butterfat  previ- 
ously- sold  to  creameries  recently  has  been  retained  and  standardized 
by  the  use  of  significant  amounts  m  nonfat  dry  milk.^   The  fact  that 
butter  producers  have  had  difficulty  in  paying  these  prices  and  were 
limited  to  a  large  extent  to.  the- use  of  farm  separated  cream,  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  gradual  decline  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  Cuban  butter  production-.    Eaviev or ,  recognition,  by  a  few 
large  operators  of  the  market  for  nonfat  dry  milk  may  tend  to  retard 
the  decline- in  butter  production.    The  returns  on  cheese  have  generally 
been  sufficiently  high  to  assure  ample  milk  for  that  purpose  in  direct 
competition  nvith  condenseries •    'JThile  the  'anistry  of  Commerce  has 
established  ceiling  prices  on  milk  to  be  canned,  no  corresponding 
ceiling  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  milk  for  making  butter  or  cheese. 
Compliance  with  price  ceilings,  however,  has  been  only  fair,  and 
probably  has  not  seriously  affected'  the  flow  of  milk  from  one  product 
to  another,:  ,  :  ■  i.v.:  • 

■  Total  X^uban  milk  production  in  19A9  is  estimated  at  about  1,2  .  ■ 
billinn    pounds,  com.pared  with  1.1  million  pounds  in  19 AS  and  1947, 
and  is  the  greatest  since  the  .immediate  prewar  jrears^    This  produc-' 

r  tijon  rate  was  achieved  in  spite  of  a  slight  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cows  milked  and  larg'ely  because  of  extended  rains  which  have  kept  . 

.  pastures  green  into  early  1950.    Ifith  the  number  .of  cows  actually 
milked  estimated  at  about  850,000,  this  would  mean  an  average  pro- 
duction per  cov;-  of  about  1,410  pounds  for  the  year.    The  apparent'  .  .... 
increase  in  production  per  cow  can  be  explained  in  part  b^""  the  f ac t  .  ' : 
that  the  reduction  in  cow  numbers  occurred  mainly  in  dual  purpose  areas, 
while  reliable  estimates  indicate  a  gradual  increase  .in  milk  ccwnu'Tiers 
in  Cuba's  three  western  provinces  where  production  per  .cow  is  relati-vely 
high.  .  ■  -  - 

There  is  no  clear  statistical  picture  of  milk  utilization  comparable 
with  that  available  for  the  United  States'.    It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  the  percent  of  total  production  used  in  whole  milk  products  is 
not  aa  great  as  in  the  United  States.    Hence,  a'  direct  comparison  of 
per  capita  consumption  on  a  basis  of  milk  equivalent  of  production  ?.nd 
imports  should  place  per  .capita  consumption  in  Cuba  in  a  favorable  light. 
Few, of  the  cream.eries'  have  milk  drying  facilities  and  much  of  the  factory- 
separated  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  is  fed  to  hogs  or  wasted.    In  addition 
to  a  large  amount  of  skim  milk  fed  or  wasted  on  farms.,  a  large  .percentage 
of  farm  consumption  is  of  white  cheese,  from  Y.'hich  the  whey  is  lost  or 
fed,    Nq  estimates  have  been  made  of  per  capita  consixmption  of.  fluid  milk 
in  CiAi^a,  e  accept  in  the  Havana  area,  where  estimates  indicate  an  average 
daily;.consumption  of  about  a  half  pint  daily.    Fluid  consumption  rates 
in  other  areas,  with  a  greater  seasonal  variation  in  milk  supplies,  are 
believed  to  be  lower.    Consumption  of  fluid  cream  is  negligible. 


Tentatively  assuming  the  milk  equivalent  of  the  entire  production 
to  be  used  for  human  consumption,  and  adding  an  estimated  equivalent 
of  100  million  pounds  of  imports  in  \9U9  (milk  equivalent  based  on  BHNHE  " 
nutritional  conversions),  Cuban  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  amounted 
to  about  2$0  pounds  for  the  year.    This  compares  with  United  States 
consumption  of  about  800  pounds  per  capita.    The  consumption  rate  on 
individual  dairy  products  in  Cuba,  while  high  relative  to  most  Latin 
American  countries,  is  low  relative  to  consumption  in  the  United  States 
for  all  products  except  condensed  milk.    The  supply  and  consum.ption  of 
each  of  the  principal  products  is  discussed  by  commodities  in  a  later 
section. 


Prospective  Milk  Production  in  the  Near  Future 

■'/Thile  the  production  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  early  1950  has 
been  favored  by  unusual  weather  conditions,  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  Cuban  produced  supplies  will  continue  to  be  generally 
ample  to  meet  the  prospective  demand  for  the  next  few  years.  Prices 
for  sugar  have  recently  been  good  but  prospects  for  increased  supplies 
from  other  areas  foreshadow  some  decline.    This  would  result  not  only 
in  a  decline  in  the  general  purchasing  power  of  the  population  directly, 
but  would  decrease  the  Cuban  demand  for  meats,  tobacco,  and  other 
agricultural  products,  thus  encouraging  a  shift  of  emphasis  to  dairjnlng. 
Prices  for  Cuban  beef  cattle  recently  have  declined  and  further  increases 
in  dairy  production  appear  likely  as  cattlemen  and  farmers  seek 
diversification  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  income »    In  addition,  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  feeding  practices,  especially  in  the 
western  provinces,  and  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  milk  production 
capacity  of  dual  purpose  cattle  on  eastern  ranges  and  farms  with  the 
more  general  introduction  of  Bro-vvn  Swiss  stock. 


Salient  Points  in  Cuba's  Immediate  Business  Outlook 

Cuban  importers  have  no  problem  of  securing  dollar  exchange.  The 
most  recent  figures  on  Cuba's  balance  of  trade  indicate  that  the  value 
of  exports  exceeds  the  value  of  imports.    Additional  dollars  are 
obtained  from  the  large  tourist  trade^  United  States  investments  and 
other  invisible  items.    The  ratio  of  United  States  to  Cuban  currency 
in  circulation  has  been  increasing. 

Prospects  for  income  from  the  current  sugar  crop  are  good,  » 
Y»rith  a  moderate  decline  from  last  year's  production  level  -and,  little 
problem  of  heavy  sugar  inventories  at  the  start  of  the  new  grinding 
season,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  an  immediate  decline  in 
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sugar  prices.    Sugar  production  in  so-ne  of  the  more  important  competing 
areas  has  not  yet  recovered.    Thus,  sugar  income  is  likely  to  contribute 
to  a  sustained  Cuban  economy  in  1950c    In  addition  to  her  exports  of 
other  less-important  agricultural  products,  prospects  for  business 
activity  are  favored  by  recent  Cuban  congressional  approval  of  a 
1200,000,000  loan  (not  yet  financed)  for  public  works  and  general 
improvements  %    Private  construction  also  continues  to  be  an  encouraging 
factor  in  Cuban  business  prospects «    At  the  close  of  September,  sugar 
workers'  wages  for  the  1950  season  were  frozen  at  the  prevailing  high 
19/V7  level  and  there  is  little  expectation  of  further  serious  labor 
difficulty  in  industry  generally.    The  over-all  volume  of  employment, 
however,  probably  will  continue  below  that  for  the  peak  year  1947» 


General  Problems  Affecting  Imports  of 
United  States  Dairy  Products 

The  importance  of  establishing  and 'maintaining  high  standards  of 
quality  in  dairy  products  cannot  be  overemphasized.    Not  only  will 
this  prove  of  service  to  those  Cuban  agencies " struggling  to  establish 
practicable  and  safe  standards  of  health  and  nutrition,  but  will  help 
maintain  markets  for  our  products  until  such  time  as  Cuba  can  fully 
supply  its  o\vn  needs.    The  continued  premium  commanded  by  such  products 
as  Holland's  Gouda  cheese  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  effect 
on  demand  for  those  products  for  v;hich  top  quality  has  been  established 
and  maintained. . 

A  broad  uniform  policy  with  respect  to  United  States  dairy  product 
shipments  should  be  established©    It  is  important  that  shipments  be 
made  ?dth  an  eye  to  long-term,  effects.    No  dumping  or  related  activities 
should  be  practised.    Such  acts  cast  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  our 
intent  and  raise  the  justifiable  antagonism  of  Cuban  dairyineni,  In 
view  of  the  shortage  of  storage  space  adequate  to  protect  products 
against  heat,  humidity  and  pests,  it  is  important  not  to  overstock 
Cuban  distributors  a    Most  products  should  be  moved  within  a  month's  time, 

'i'Thile  there  is  much  to  be  learned  with  respect  to  packaging,  a  few 
preliminary  suggestions  seem  in  order,    Most  units  for  retail  sale 
should  be  put  in  small,  but  inexpensive  packages  in  line  with  a  policy 
of  rapid  turnover.    Small  individual  packages  would  make  for  greater 
sanitation  in  marketing,  help  maintain  the  identity  of  the  product  to  the 
final  user,  help  reach  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  Cuban  and  help 
avoid  the  deterioration  likely  to  occur  in  homes  without  refrigeration. 
Small  units  are  attractive  to  the  scattered  small  retailers  who  distribute 
the  bulk  of  Cubans  food,    A  sizable  part  of  Cuba's  butter  is  distributed 
in  1/4.  and  l/S  pound  prints  * 

'Vhile  there  will  continue  to  be  a  demand  for  high-priced  special 
dairy  products  among  tourists  and  the  wealthier  classes,  the  principal 
untapped  markets  seem  to  be:     (a)  relatively  large  segments  of  low 
income  groups  in  Havana  and  other  urban  areas  not  readily  accessible 
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to  rural  milk  supply  and  (b)  a  large  number  of  non-fa rm-owning  sugar 
workers.    The  potential  demand  on  the  part  of  both  groups  appears 
greatest  during  the  dry  season. 

With  respect  to  financing  exports,  it  should  be  noted  that 
open  account  terms  are  rarely  extended.    Irrevocable  letters  of 
credit  usually  are  required,  although  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  extend  credit  to  importers  of  long  standing. 


Barriers  to  Imports  of  United  States  Dairy  Products 

While  all  dairy  products  are  dutiable  in  the  Cuban  tariff 
Schedule,  rates  on  United  States  dairy  products,  with  the  exception  < 
of  those  on  dry  milk  and  on  evaporated  and  condensed  milks,  do  not 
appear  excessive.    A  series  of  additional  taxes,  some  of  which 
represent  discriminatory  internal  taxes,  hovrever,  act  as  an 
additional  barrier  to  imports.    These  costs  include:    (a)  a  consular 
fee  of  2  percent  on  the  FAS  value,  (b)  a  public  works  tax  of  3  per- 
cent (on  dry  whole  milk,  malted  milk,  nonfat  dry  milk  and  dry  ice 
cream  mix),  (c)  a  gross  sales  tax,  (d)  an  export  of  money  tax  and 
(e)  small  additional  taxes. 

Sales  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  are  reportedly  retarded 
hy  the  existence  of  fixtd  percentage  margins  in  sales  to  wholesalers 
and  to  retailers.    If  increases  in  overhead  labor  and  other. costs 
have  been  greater  than  increases  in  the  allowable  differential,  the  i 
effect  on  importers'  incentive  to  operate  is  obvious.    A  series  of 
Labor  Department  decrees  -^dth  respect  to  dock  and  transportation 
workers  likewise  have  restricted  imports. 

Although  some  of  these  restrictions  have  been  revoked  by 
temporary  decrees,  the  existence  of  such  regulations  will  continue 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  trade.    In  some  cases  where  milk  has  been 
imported  duty  free,  involved  inspection  procedures  have  served  to 
retard  trade. 

With  the  virtually  complete  recovery  of  Cuban  dairying  to  an 
exDort  basis,  Cuban  officials  should  recognise  that  they  are  no 
longer  on. an  import  basis  for,  dairy  products  and  that  extreme 
measures  of  protection  are  no  longer  useful A  policy  of  freer 
trade  would  make  possible  a  greater  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  low 
income  groups  during  times  of  drought  and  scarcityo    During  the 
dry  season  there  is  normally  no  problem  of  disposing  of  virtually 
the  entire  available  production  for  fluid  purposes «    Thus  producers' 
returns  could  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  price  of  im.ports 
during  a  period  when  there  was  little  or  no  milk  to  sell  in 
competition  with  those  imports.    During  the  flush,  of  course,  the 
Cuban  producer  faces  the  necessity  of  selling  his  product  at  a 
price  determined  largely  by  the  world  market  for  dairy  products. 


Freer  trade  -^Iso  TOuld  assure  the  United  States  exporter  the  chance 
of  5  ;/early  market  for  soTi-2  products  and  7J0uld  furnish  him  an  incentive 
to  continue  packing  his  prpduct  -in  accordance  ■'■vith  Cuban  needs.  During 
periods  of  scarcity  of  Cuban  products,  a  policy  of  freer  trade  would 
permit  consumers  to  continue  the  habit  of  consuming  good-quality  dairy 
products  until  such  time  as, Cuban  dairymen  coyld  again  take  advantage 
of  the  demand  for  these  products,,  , 

The  Outlook  by  Commodities 

Ice  Cream 

About  half  of  Cuba's  ice  cream,  is  supplied  by  two  lar^re,  modern 
companies  and  a  half-dozen  smaller  organizations,  v.-ith  the  balance  by 
small,  unsanitary  operators.    Imports  of  ice-cream  (including  the  dry 
mix)  are  negligible.    Imports  of  the  liquid  mix  ^rould  cost  more  per 
pound  of  solids  than  its  ingredients.    The  product  in  the  larger 
plants  is  m.ade  v'ith  nonfat  dry  milk,  m.ost  of  which  has  been  imported 
up  to  the  present;  pasteurized  whole  milk,  condensed  milk,  egg  yolks 
and  the  usual  stabilizers.    Ice  cream  is  distributed  through  push 
carts  (carretillas ,  whdch  serve  effectively,''  as  advertising  media), 
restaurants,  hotels,  grocery  stores  and  refreshm.snt  stands.  Per 
capita  consumption  is  less  than  ten  percent  as  great  as  in  the  United 
States  and  the  larger  companies  are  attempting  to  reduce  relatively 
high  costs  to  make  good-quality  ice  cream  available  to  lower  income 
groups. 

Cheese 

Cuban  cheese  production  in  \9A9  included  about  5  million  pounds 
of  farm-produced  white  or  "cream."  cheese,  10  percent  of  which  was  sold 
for  processing  into  commercial  cheese.    Total  production  of  factory 
cheese  of  all  types  is  estimated  at  about  7,5  million  pounds.  Imports 
are  estimated  at  about  750,000  pounds.    Thus,  a  total  supply  of  12,5 
to  13  .million  pounds  indicate  annual  per  capita  consumption  at  slightly 
less  than  2,5  pounds.    This  compares  with  a  United  States  per  capita 
consum.ption  of  nearly  7  pounds  (excluding  cottage  cheese  consumption 
of  about  3  pounds).    Of  the  Cuban  cheeses  (excluding  farm  home  consumed 
cheese)  cream  types  account  for  --bout  half,  with  Patagras  (Gouda), 
Gruyere  and  Cheddar  types  following  in  about  that  order  of  popularity. 

Cream,  cheese,  representing  one  of  the  highest  utilizations  of  Cuban 
milk,  and  popular  both  with  m.anuf acturers  and  consumers,  is  an  unripened 
fast-moving  item  with  a  rich,  creamy  flavor.    Due  to  the  perishability 
of  this  product,  there'  appears  little  opportunity  for  United  States 
participation  in  this  market,    Sometir,es  confused  with  this  product  is 
the  large  volume  of  white  cheese  made  on  f^-rm^s  or  processed  in  factories 
of  which  the  butterfat  content  is  often  low  and  the  Quality  is  often 
doubtful.    The  public  reportedly  is  becoming  suspicious  of  this  item. 
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Approximately  50  percent  of  the  194-9  cheese  imports  came  from 
the  United  States,  39  percent'from  Holland,  10  percent  from  Switzer- 
land and  the  balance  from  Argentina,  Denmark,  Canada  and  Italy* 

Gouda  cheese,  particularly  from  Holland,  is  about  the  most 
important  imported  cheese.    The  reported  regulations  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  with  respect  to  quality  and  consistently  high  butterfat 
content  have  served  to  maintain  a  differential  on  this  cheese  of 
at  least  20  cents  per  pound  over  that  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.    It  is  consumed  by  both  the  middle  and  upper  income  groups 
of  the  Cuban  population.    The  Cuban  Gouda  (Patagras)  is  ordinarily 
made  in  8-  to  9-pound  wheels  and  generally  is  aged  for  oyer  two 
months.    A  small  non-crying  style  Gouda  (2  pound  round)  is  growing 
in  popularity. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  the  recent  heavy  production  and  stocks 
of  this  cheese,,  Cuba  has  temporarily  removed -the  embargo  on  cheese 
exports.    Any  shipments  probably  will  be  of  Patagras  and  Cuban 
Cheddar  types  to  southern  Caribbean  countries.    A  small  amount  of 
Edam,  type  is  imported  from  Holland,  from.  United  States  and  some  is 
made  in  Cuba.    The  market  for  this  type  appears  quite  limited. 

Cheddar-rtype  cheese  is  produced  in  Cuba  in  some -volume  from 
unpasteurized  milk  and  is  ripened  a  month  to  six  weeks.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  good  outlook  for  American  natural  Cheddar 
or  Tvdns  style  in  this  market.    The  small  size  of  the  average  store 
and  lack  of  cooler  facilities  act  as  a  deterrent  to  its  purchase. 
■"A'ithout  clear  identification,  distributors  believe  that  any  of  this 
cheese  would  tave  to  be  priced  in  direct  com.petition  with  the  ..local 
product  of  the  same  type.    In  addition,  the  Cuban  trade  has  a  decided 
preference  for  a  type-  of  cheese  which  is  not  crum.bly  and  can  be  thinly 
sliced,    American  natural  and  processed  cheese  in  small  packages  (l/2 
pound  and  1  to  5  pounds .),  probably  will  continue  to  find  a  market.  The 
local  processed  Chedciar.  type  has  been  unsatisfactory. 

Gruyere  cheese  is'  expected  to  continue  popular,  with  the  local 
product  continuing  to  hold  most  of  the  market. 

Swiss— type. cheese  is  produced  in  Cuba  iri  faii^  heavy  volume,  of 
a  -quality  generally  a'cceptable  to  Cuban  tastes.    While  only  two  local 
manufacturers  are  now  making  e  satisfactory  product,  the  quality  is 
improving  and  any  American  importation  would  have  to  be  in  competition 
pricewise  with  local  Swiss  now  being  sold  to  distributors'  at  52  cents 
a  pound..  At  present  prices  and  importation  costs,  this  would  compare 
with  Wisconsin  Swiss  at  about  80  cents  per  pound. 

Blue  and  roquef ort~type  cheeses  are  not  successfully  produced 
in  Cuba,    Blue  cheeses  are  being  imported  from  the  States  and  as 
long  as  Cuban  incomes  are  high  there  may  be  some  expansion  in  the 
demand  for  this  type. 


/ 


There  see-ns  to  be  a  STiall  but  continuous  market  for  hard  ?,nd 
grated  cheeses  fro-n  the.  United  States,  Tiostl^r  of  Provolone,  Ro-iano  and 
Parmesan  types.    These  types,  ho'A'ever,  are  not  generally  eaten  by  Cubans 

On  "lost 'cheeses  the  -A'holes ale  price  with  duty,  frei<7ht  and  all 
special  costs  peid  is  from  18  ^to  2L  cents  a  pound  higher  than  the  F/IS 
cost  in  the  States.    The  variation  depends  on  the  value  and  tare  -weight. 

Butter 

Both  domestic  production  and  imports  of  butter  have  been  declining 
in  recent  j'-ears ,    The  bulk  of  the  local  production  is  made  in  cresTieries 
at  BayoKO    and  Camaguey,  usually  froni  farm  separated  cream.    The  bulk 
of  the  i:nports  have  been  from  the  United  States,    ks  may  be  expected 
there  is  a  considerable  range  in  quality  of  Cuban  butter  depending  on 
source  of  raw  material  and  the  care  in  processing. 

Cuban  butter  is  packv;d  in  a  variety  of  ways  indluding:     (a)  in  1 
pound  units  containing  single  v/rapped  pounds,  quarters  or  eighths^ 
(b)  200-gram  tiiis,  Zi-pound  tinS;,  (c)  in  bulk  boxes  varying  from  12  to 
70  pounds.    Thile  most  of  the  butter  is  used  for  direct  consumption, 
some  of  the  bulk  pack  is  used  in  ice  cream  and  other  processed  foods, 

I'fergarine  offers  little  competition  to  butter.    The  tariff  rate 
(over  18  cents  per  pound,  plus  a  series  of  other  charges)  makes  the 
import  cost  virtually  prohibitive,    f.dditional  laws  discourage  the  use 
of  color  in,  and  sale  of,  margarine. 

The  main  competition  with  butter  appears  to  come  from  cream  cheese 
of  good  quality  and  general  availability. 

The  immediate  outlook  for  butter  imports  is  not  hopeful.  Present 
supplies  and  prices  are  such  that  some  consideration  is  again  being 
given  to  its  export. 

During  the  prewar  period  of  surplus  production  butter  was  exported 
to  New  York  from  Cuba,    Butter  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
recently  dropped  sharply.    Butter  priced  at  63  cents  F/iS,  New  York, 
would  ncn.';  cost  about  84.  cents  "v^rith  all  shipping  charges,  consular  fees, 
import  duties  and  other  taxes  paid.    Cuban  butter  of  good  to  excellent 
quality  can  now  be  purchased  at  about  67  cents  per  pound  wholesale 
delivered  to  Havana, 

Sweetened  Condensed  'i^lk 

This  product  is  universally  available  and  consumed  throughout  Cuba, 
Local  production  amounting  to  about  1  million  cases  in  19ii9  was  produced 
principally  in  Bayamo,  Caraa.guey  and  Sj.ncti  Spiritus  plants.    Imports  of 
over  300,000  cases  originated  mostly  in  the  United  States  (about  91 
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percent)  and  Hol^.and  (about  9  percent)  with  Canadian  shipra.ents 
negligible.    Most  of  these  receipts  arrived  during  the  period 
January  to  mid-May,  7:hen  condensed  nilk  was  admitted  duty  free. 
Cuban  production,  wnich  got  into  full  swing  during  the  sumtner,  has 
continued  heavy  through  January  1950,    The  bulk  of  the  product  is 
packed  in  l/!^-ouhce  tins,  4-6  cans  to  the  case.    1949  production  and 
imports  were  sufficient  for  a  per  capita  consumption  of  over  10 
pounds  during  the  year.    This  compares  with  an  average  United  States 
consumotion  of  less  than  1  pound  per  capita.    A  small  amount  of  bulk 
condensed  milk  is  shipped  from  eastern  surplus  areas  to  ice  cream 
manufacturers  in  Havana, 

The.  immediate  outlook  for  United  States  shipment  of  this  product 
is  poor  a    Not  only  ;?.re  Cuban  inventories  and  production  rate  abnormal- 
ly high,  but  the  prevailing  import  duties  and  related  costs  give  the 
American  product  a  distinct  disadvantage  priceivise,    A  serious 
problem  also  has  arisen  following  devaluation  in  terms  of  the  price 
of  imported  Dutch  milk.    This  milk  is  available  at  Cuban  ports  for 
$^,20  per  case  GIF,    Costs  and  duties  amounting  to  about  $2,26 
bring  the  total  import  cost  to  less  than  $S,50,    This  com.pares  with 
a  United  States  average  wholesale  selling  price  at  distributing 
points  of  ^i;9.10. 

Evaporated  ¥±lk  •  ' 

Cuban  production  of  this  product  in  19i^9  is  estimated  at  about 
1,300,000  pounds.    Imports  amounting    to  about  20  million  pounds 
came  mostly  from  the  United  States  (about  95  percent)  and  from 
Canada  (about  5  percent).    As  in  the  case  of  condensed  milk,  imports 
were  extremely  heavy  during  the  period  (January  through  March)  when 
this  product  was  admitted  duty  free.    That  imported  evaporated  milk 
is  finding  a  better  market  in  Cuba  than  condensed  imports  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  imports  of  the  former  recovered  sharply  during  late 
19^9  in  spite  of  the  restoration  of  import  duties  and  costs. 

There  seem  to  be  some  indications  that  evaporated  milk  is 
gaining  in  favor  over  condensed,    A  variety  of  brands  of  United 
States  evaporated  milk  was  available  in  each  of  the  grocery  stores 
visited.    Although  this  product  is  susceptible  to  quicker  spoil- 
age upon  bein;j  opened,  this  disadvantage  may  be  outweighed  by  such 
considerations  with  respect  to  sweetened  condensed  as  the  following: 

1,  A  realization  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  that  he  is 
paying  a  high  price  for  sugar,  a  Cuban  product, 

2.  Evaporated  milk  '.Tiay  be  used  directly  as  a  beverage  as 
well  as  a  milk  for  the  Cubans'  cafe  con  leche^ 

3«    A  realization,  possibly  backed  by  the  advice  of 

physicians,  that  the  use  of  condensed  milk  in  feeding 


small  children  tends  to  fatten  then  -without  propor-  . 
tionally  strengthening  them,  and  may  cause  acidosis. 

-'feny  Cubans  are  becoming  nore  suspicious  of  the  quality 
of  rrdlk  used  in  the  production  of  condensed,  most  of 
which  is  made  in  Cuba, 

Prospects  for  the  continued  shipment  of  evaporated  milk,  in  spite 
of  the  relatively  high  tariff  and  related  costs,  appear  fairly  good, 
Cuban  production  probably  will  continue  relatively  small  for  some  time 
since  any  appreciable  expansion  would  necessitate  considerable  expendi- 
ture for  the  installation  of  sterilizing  equipment.    Can  making  equip- 
ment ?nd  filling  machines  probably  also  7;ould  require  considerable 
replacemt^nt  or  retooling.    In  addition,  the  retail  prices  for  imported 
evaporated  milk  have  been  more  competitive  with  the  domestic  product 
than  is  the  case  for  condensed  milk. 

Dry  "^ilk  Products  - 

Prior  to  19A.9,  Cuban  production  of  dry  milk  was  limited  to  the 
output  of  tvvo  sm^ll  roller  driers  with  a  maximum  annual  production  of 
less  than  300,000  pounds  of  dry  milk.    In  19A9,  one  of  these  units 
was  replaced  by  a  nev:  Rogers  box,  and  spray  driers  v/ere  installed  in  2 
other  plants,    'f'hile  total  production  of  dry  milks  probably  did  not 
greatly  exceed  300,000  pounds  in  1949,  the  _^annual  capacity  of  the  four 
driers  has  been  estimated  at  3  million  pounds.    Although  these  plants 
could  be  used  for  processing  either  dry  whole  or  nonfat  dry  milks,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  their  full  capacity  will  be  reached  in  the  near 
future  for  any  dry  milk  product,  it  should  be  noted  that  imports,  both 
of  dry  whole  milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  combined,  have  not  exceeded 
this  quantity  in  recent  years, 

Dry  whole  milk 

That  this  product  has  never  been  more  nopular  in  Cuta  than  is 
indicated  by  its  relatively  small  imports  and  nitherto  negligible 
production  has  "been  a  puzzle  to  exporters  of  dairy  products.     It  seems 
unlikely  that  half  of  the  ne^  drying  capacity  "/ill  be  used  for  this 
product,  since  considerable  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the  manufacture 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  the  local  baking  and  ice  cream  industries.  Since 
imports  have  been  retarded  by  a  duty  of  nearl-"-  14  cents  a  pound,  an 
emergencv  surtax  of  20  percent,  and  a  series  of  other  charo;es,  protection 
for  tne  local  industry  appears  more  than  adequa.te. 

Sales  and  promotional  efforts  on  tne  part  of  importing  distributors 
apparently  have  met  with  little  success.     In  addition  to  the  effect  of 
high  tariff  barriers  on  price,  other  suggested  or  apparent  limitations 
are: 


1,  The  general  availability  and  nse  of  "both  fresh  and  con- 
densed milks  throughout  most  sections  of  the  Island, 

2,  A  reported  widespread  "belief  that  dry  milk  is  not  made 
of  true  milk,  "but  is  an  inferior  synthetic  product. 

,3,     The  likelihood  that  the  water  used,  instead  of  "being 
.  ,  "boiled  or  purified,  'nas  "been  such  as  to  render  the  ; 
reliouefied  product  neither  sanitary  nor  palatable,  , 

4,    The  national  Cuban  custom  of  using  "boiled  fluid  milk 
for  coffee  does  not  lend  itself  to  t"ne  use  of  dry  milk 
'.vithout  additional  work, 

* 

Imports  of  dry  whole  milk  in  1949,  mostly  from  the  United  States, 
are  estimated  at  about  530,000  pounds.    This  auantitv  combined  with 
t'ne  local  production  would  leave  a  per  capita  consumption  slig'ntly 
in  excess  of  ,1  pound  per  person.    While  this  is  not  far  out  of  line 
with  the  United  States  average  of  ,3  pound  per  person  it  is  consider- 
ably below  consumption  by  some  other  Latin  American  countries.  Until 
there  is  a  concerted  educational  and  demonstrational  program  backed 
by  the  support  of  public  officials  and  the  use  of  dry  wnole  is  more 
thoroughly  understood,  t'ne  chance  of  increasing  imports  of  this 
product  appears  rather  small.  , 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk 

Cuban  production  of  this  product  in  1949  probably  i-vas  not  much 
greater  than  100,000  pounds.     Since  interest  has  been  expressed  in 
using  the  capacity  of  at  least  one  of  the  three  new  spray  driers  for 
nonfat  dry  milk,  Cuban  production  'of  this  product  probably  will 
considerably  exceed  this  estimate  in  1950  but  may  not  be  sufficiently 
great  to  displace  imports.    Approximately  1,500,000  pounds  -'^s 
imported'  in,  1949  mostljvf  rom  the  United  States.    More  than  half  of 
the  nonfat  dry  mil^.  supply  has  been  used  in  tfie  stahdardi^zation  of 
condensed  milk,  as  discussed  above.    The  production  of  ice  cre,am 
has  absorbed  from  20  to  25  percent,  wnile  bakery  products  are 
absorbing  an  estima.ted  5  to  10  percent.    The  use  of  this  product 
far.  prepared  drinks  probably  does  not  exce'^d  10  percent.  Candy 
and  other  confections  take  a  small  percentage' and  virtually  none 
of  it  is  used  in  home  consumption.     Some  further  incres.se  in  its 
use  in  standardizing  condensed  milk  and  in  the  production  of  ice 
creajn  appears  possible.     Its  use  in  bakery  products  is  reported  to 
be  increasing  steadilv  as  bakers  develop  greater  confidence  in  its 
use.     It  is  estimated  that  at  present  ?b'out  10  percent  of  the  bread 
in  Havana  is  of  American  type,  using  milk  as  an  ingredient.  Outside 
of  Havana,  its  bakery  uses  are  negligible.    Most  of  tnis  bread  is  now 
being  consumed  by  Chibans,  reportedly  influenced  by  the  younger  gener- 
ation, whic'n  has  developed  a  taste  for  this  product.  Confectioners 
are  shifting  to  this  product  as  fast  as  they  realize  the  value  of  a 
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sanitary  etandardieed  milk  product  in  their  formulas.    Although  nearly 
all  users  are  buying  the  dry  milk  in  barrels,  unsealed  drums  and  ^O-pound 
tins,  the  practice  of  not  holding  it  In  stock  for  more  than  tv/o  or  three 
months  has  made  its  use  reportedly  quite  satisfactory, 

ViTiile  the  use  of  nonfat  dry  milk  directly  as  a  beverage  and  for 
home  consumption  is  negligible,  the  relatively  few  v/ho  have  reliquefisd 
it  with  pure  water,  reportedly  have  found  it  a  palatable  and  wholesome 
product.     Due  to  its  low  cost,  and  high  nutritional  value,  some  thought 
is  being  given  to  its  use  in  relief  feeding  and  in  educational  nutrition 
programs. 

,  As  in  the  case  of  dry  whole  milk,  a  relatively  high  import  duty 

)  has  been  a  deterrent  to  the  more  general  intr-iduction  of  this  product. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  indications  that  a  part  of  the  recent  imports 
may  have  been  classified  with  dry  whole  m.ilk  under  tariff  No,  24t)-D 
(Powdered  milk)  instead  of  under  the  more  logical  classification  24t)-G 
(Milk  in  other  forms,  includine  any  kind  of  "Skimmed  milk,"....,).  The 
higher  rate  would  make  its  importation  virtually  prohibitive.  This 
problem  is  being  studied  in  more  detail.    Even  the  tariff  under  246-G 
(4.54  cents  per  pound)  and  its  related  costs  will  become  more  and  more 
of  a  barrier  to  imports  as  Cuban  production  is  increased  and  prices 
decline.     The  same  attitude  and  hibits  which  have  retarded  the  use  of 
dry  v\rhole  milk  have  limited  the  use  of  nonfat  dry  milk.     As  in  the  case 
of  dry  whole  milk,  the  general  availability  and  moderate  cost  of  fresh 
milk  and  of  canned  milks  will  make  the  introduction  of  this  product  a 
1  difficult  task.     Its  extremely  lev/  fat  content,  however,  would  make 

possible  the  preservation  and  use  of  this  product  over  a  longer  period 
than  is  the    case  of  dry  whole  milk. 

Milk  Base  Bsby  Foods 

Dry  milk  products  in  this  general  category  are  produced  in  Cuba  in 
very  limited  quantities,  due  to  the  special  techniques  generally  involved 
in  their  preparation  and  sale.     In  an  attempt  to  provide  for  infants  and 
invalids,  the  Cuban  customs  law  has  established  a  low  tariff  (specific 
duty  of  less  than  3  cents  per  pound)  on  :     (246-E)  milk  called  modified 
^  or  "humanized",  by  any  process,  in  powder,  to  be  employed  exclusively 

^  for  ill  and  convalescent  persons  and  for  the  artificial  lactation  of 

children,  provided  it  comes  in  glass  containers,  holding  not  more  than 
f  12  ounces  net  and  vdth  the  use  indicated  on  said  containers. 

These  products  arc  sold  largely  through  drue:  stores  on  doctors'  or 
druggists'  prescriptions  at  prices  generally  somevihat  in  excess  of  ^^1.00 
per  1  pound  tin.     Leading  United  States  manufacturers  of  these  products 
have  been  enjoying  a  steadily  growing  export  trade.     These  products  are 
not  reported  to  be  a  serious  competitor  of  canned  milks. 

Another  related  United  States  product,  malted  milk,  ho.s  been  gaining 
in  Cuban  favor  in  recent  years.    Presumably  it  is  subjcc't  to  the  same  tariff 
classification  as  nonfat  dry  milk  (24b-G). 
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V-ORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DaIRY  PRODUCTS,  FOURTH  :UA-tTi.R,  1949 

The  overall  factory  output  of  dairy  products  in  major  producing 
countries  rose  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949,  compared  with  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1948.    Although  higher  milk  production  in  almost  all  cou:.tries 
v/as  the  most  important  factor  contributirig  to  this  rise,  stabilization  of 
fluid  rdlk  consumption  also  was  an  i;..portant  factor  in  enabling  the  output 
of  factory-produced  dairy  products  to  increase. 

The  higher  milk  production  of  the  fourth  quaii^er  reflects  a  satisfactory 
feed  situation,  nealtay  condition  of  dairy  anii.-als,  and  in  some  instances, 
an  increase  in  yield  per  cow.    Pastures  in  Eenj.ark  were  good  for  grazing 
until  December,    This,  together  with  some  increase  in  nun.bers  and  milk 
yields  higher  tnan  a  year  earlier,  raised  milk  production  approximately 
22  percent  above  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1946,      In  France,  following 
the  severe  dry  spell  of  the  sumr.-er  months,  abundant  rains  in  Settember 
improved  pastures.    The  mild  weather  of  uctcber  and  November  permitted  at 
least  part-pasture  feeding  and  irdlk  production  in  the  ^e  riod  under  review 
was  satisfactory'-.    Some  increase  in  dairy  cow  numbers,  and  better  pasture 
and  feed  conditions  in  the  Netherlands  brought  cbout  a  4  percent  increase 
in  milk  production  in  the  October-December  quainter,  compared  with  a  year 
ago,    Soriewhat  more  favorable  weather  than  nonr.al  in  Sweden  benefited 
crop  ana  pasture  conditions  and  milk  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  was 
higher  than  that  of  a  year  earlier  by  6  percent. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  a  mild  autumn  restored  pastures  which  had 
deteriorated  from  the  drought  conditions  of  the  summer  and  milk  production 
in  tne  final  months  of  1949  again  exceeded  that  of  a  year  earlier,  making 
possible  the  derationing  of  milk  on  January  15,  1950, 

Conditions  were  favorable  for  production  in  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  this  period  and  substantial  increases  in  milk  output  occurred 
in  both  countries. 

In  this  Hemisphere,  milk  production  in  both  Canada  and  the  Uriited 
States  was  above  that  of  the  fourth  quarter  a  year  ago.    Pastures  in 
Canada  were  better  than  average  in  the  autumn  months  and  supplies  of 


fodder  were  ample  for  the  mnter.    Although  ther^  was  some  decline  in 
GOV/  nuiTibers,  '^utput  per  cov\f  was  higher  than  in  1948  and  fourth  quarter 
milk  productiv^n  was  somewhat  more  than  one  percent  above  that  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  earlier  year.    Production  of  milk  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  continued  on  an  upv;ard  trend  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1949.    Mild  v;eather  in  these  months,  a  higher  rate  of  concentrate  feed- 
ing to  dairy  cov;s  than  in  194^^  ana  a  record  production  per  cov/_,  resulted 
in  milk  output  in  this  quarter  4  percent  above  tiiat  of  19 4S. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  nearly  aU.  of  the  iiiiportant 
producing  countries  increased  substantially  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1949.    Demrark  produced  miore  milk  in  this  quarter  than  a  y^ar  earlier, 
the  increase  going  into  manufacturing.     Butter  output  for  this  period 
was  apj;roximately  3O  percent  riigher  than  a  y^ar  ago.    Production  for 
the  entire  year  increased  29  percent  over  19 4S  and  was  v/ithin  14  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  average.     In  thr;  Netherlands  the  quantity  of  bui. ..er 
manufactured  in  tH',.  uctober  quarter  of  1949  'v^as  I3  percent  larger  than 
the  san^e  quarter  of  1948,     For  the  y^ar  as  a  whole,  butter  production  was 
19  percent  above  1948  ana  only  8  percent  belov;  prev/ar. 

Output  in  Swecen  increased  11  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948, 
continuing  the  upward  Lrend  of  th^;  earlier  laonths.    Production  for  the 
year  rose  9  percent,  reflecting  both  the  nigner  milk  production  and  the 
larger  volura.  of  dom^esti^ ally  produced  milk  going  into  products  manufacture. 
Butter  production  in  Svjitzerland  in  the  final  3  montns  of  1949  ''>fas  8  per- 
cent greater  than  in  the  comparable  inonths  a  yeai'  earli'.;r.    '.«hile  sub- 
stantially larger  quantities  oi  milk  v;3re  direct cid  to  li-.anuf auturing 
purposes  in  1949^  tnus  luaking  possible,  an  overall  increase  of  12  percent 
in  butter  production  for  the  year,  tne  output  of  that  comjiiodity  in 
Switzerland  is  still  far  belovj  prev;ar. 

More  favorable  producing  eonditions  in  France  in  the  final  quarter 
of  1949  than  in  the  preceding  3-ii"^"'-'nth  period,  resulted  in  soi.i.jv;hat  more 
s.-tisfactory  irdlk  supplies  and  a  slight  iiicrease  in  butter  p. reduction. 
Although  output  Oi  buttc;r  for  the  year  1949  v«as  I7  percent  above  the  level 
of  1948,  production  has  not  yet  begun  to  apr  roach  tli?.t  of  the  pro'war 
period.    Butter  production  in  Ireland  was  12  percent  higher  for  th-o  quarter 
under  review,  20  percent  for  tne  y<.~ai",  due  prin^arily  to  larger  milk 
deliveries  to  plants. 

Good  rains  in  Australia  in  the  last  quarter  of  1949  resulted  in 
very  satisfactory  conditions  for  production  in  the  principal  aairy 
districts,  and  butter  production  in  this  quarter  was  up  14  percent* 
Output  for  the  entire  12  m.onths  increased  6  percent  over  the  proceeding 
12  months,  and  reprcsent'-d  tiie  largest  output  for  any  year  since  1941. 
Production  in  rJew  Zealand  for  the  quarter  xvas  high^^r  by  9  j,:ercent.  Output 
for  the  year,  14  percent  above  1948,  also  v;as  considerably  in  excess  of 
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prewar  production. 

In  tho  United  States  butter  production  showed  a  gain  of  1?  percent 
in  the  fourth  quarter.    Annual  production  increased  16  percent,  the 
highest  for  any  year  since  1944.    The  output  of  butcer  in  Canada  was 
slightly  below  that  of  a  year  carli-r,  both  for  the  final  quarter  and 
for  the  entire  12-r-onth  period,  largely  beceiuse  of  the  advunt  of 
margarine.    Production  for  the  year  showed  a  marked  increase  over  that 
for  the  prewar  period. 

Although  fourth  quarter  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  dropped 
consiaerabl;/,  output  in  the  ^^arlier  quarters  w-:s  sufficiently  heavy  to 
offset  this  decline,  and  production  for  the  year  as  a  vihole  was  26  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  ago.    Butter  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
still  far  below  prewar  production.    The  Union  of  South  Africa  reported 
a  2  percent  decrease  in  the  output  of  butter  in  the  October-December 
period  and  a  4  percent  decrease  for  the  year.    Annual  production,  however, 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  prev/ar  output. 

Cheese  production  in  factories  in  the  final  quarter  of  1949  was 
somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.     In  those 
countries  in  which  milk  production  was  up  in  this  quarter,  much  of  the 
increase  went  into  m.anuf acturing,  with  substantial  quantities  being 
utilized  for  cheese.    Among  taese  countries  was  the  Netherlands  v/here 
cheese  production  in  this  quarter  rose  3  percent  cvei'  the  sanio  quarter 
of  19 4S",  while  for  the  y.ar  as  a  whole  it  rose  3O  percent.    More  milk 
for  manufacturing  also  was  avaiiablrj  in  Swec.en  and  cheese  output  in  the 
October-December  period  was  45  percent  higher.    Annual  production  in 
Sweden  was  ^7  percent  larger  tnan  a  ye.ar  ago,  and  more  than  tv.dce  that 
of  the  prewar  period. 

Output  of  cheese  in  Dyni:.ark  ftill  slightly  below  tht  final  quarter 
of  1948,    Production  for  thv,  entire  year  which  was  10  percent  above  the 
preceding  year  was  double  the  prewar  output,    A  decline  of  approxLi.ately 
9  percent  occurred  in  the;  fourth  quarter  in  France,  but  this  was  more 
tiian  offb^t  by  th^  heavy  production  in  the  3  earlier  quarters,  which 
brought  cheese  output  to  a  level  20  percent  above  1948  and  8  percent 
above  prewar.    The  quantity  of  cheese  manufactured  in  Switzerland  i-n 
the  final  3-month  period  of  I949  was  only  S6  percent  of  comparable  1948. 
V\jhile  the  production  of  the  earlier  months  v;as  sufficient  to  raise  annual 
production  6  percent  ov^ir  I948, .  output  was  still  3  percent  below  the 
prewar  l^vel.    Production  in  the  fourth  quarter  in  the  Unieed  Kingdom 
was  down  12  percent.    For. the  year  as  a  wh^le  it  was  up       percent,  but 
this  was  considerably  under  prewar  production. 

In  Australia  an  increase  of  11  percent  in  cheese  production  was 
reported  for  tho-  closing  quarter.      Output  for  the  y^.ar  19-49  set  a  new 


record  and  rose  more  than  8  percent  over  the  reduced  level  of  194S  and 
more  than  4  percent  over  1947,  the  previous  record. '  Production  in 
New  Zealand  wls  up  7  percent  for  the  quarter,  14  percent  for  the  year 
and  was  16  percent  over  prewar... 

Canada' s  cheese  production  in  the.  closing  cuarter  of  1949  almost 
doubled  that  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  the  larger 
quantities  of  milk  diverted  from  butter  nianufacture  in  1949.  Production 
for  thw  entire  y^ar  incrcr sed  26  percent  and  was  only  slightly  below  the 
prewar  average.    Output  in  the  United  States  wa:  4  percent  higher  in 
the  last  quarter  than  a  year  earlier.    Production  for  the  year  was 
9  percnt  higher  than  1948,  about  double  prewar  output. 

Canned  milk  production  generally  declined  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1949  due  aLiiOst  entirely  to  the  lowered  output  of  the  tv;o  major  pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  kestern  Hemisphere,  Canada  anu  the  United  States, 
In  the  former  country,  canned  milk  manufactured  in  this  quartv^r  was 
down  8  percent  of  comparable  1948  and  9  percent  for  the  year,  reflect- 
ing the  ability  of  tlds    product  to  compete  for  mi.lk  supplies  due  in  part 
to  the  reentry  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  supplier  to  world  markets.  How- 
ever, production  for  the  year  as  a  whole  was  almost  3  tii  les  that  of  the 
prewar  period.    The  output  of  canned  milk  in  the  United  States  in  the 
fourth  quarter  was  down  7  percent  and  for  the  year  14  percent.     In  both 
instances  the  decline  occurred  in  the  production  of  evaporated  whole 
milk  which  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  total  canned  milk,    A  smaller 
output  of  cannea  milk  was  reporte    in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  al1:hough  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  sorie  increase  "Was  reported. 

Production  in  the  Weth^^rlands  was  higher  in  each  quarter  of  the 
current  year,  tht-'.t  for  the  fourth  quart-^^r  being  approximately  40  percent 
over  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948.     Yearly  production  almost  doubled  that 
of  the  earlier  year,  but  is  still  somewhat  bulow  the  prewar  average.  The 
only  other  country  for  which  figures  are  available,  Australia,  siiowed 
an  incrv:.ase  of  6  percent  in  fourth  quart v^r  production  and  one  percent  in 
annual  output.    Australia'' s  yearly  production  of  canned  milk  is  now  m.ore 
than  triple  prewar  output,  but  still  small  in  relation  to  v/orld  production. 

Dried  milk    production  in  the  fourth  quarter  was  considerably  above 
a  year  ago.     Increases  occurred  in  all  tho  reporting  countries  except 
Canada  where  output  of  non-fat  dry  .^ilk  solids  lagged  18  percent  reflect- 
ing the  increased  utilization  of  milk  solids  in  cheese . production.  For 
the  year,  production  was  93  percent  of  '1948.     In  Sweden  the  manufacture 
of  dried  milk  made  marked  gains  throughout  the  year  and  fourth  quarter 
output  was  up  31  percent,  that  for  the  entire  yeai*  was  up  34  percent. 
Production  in  th.^;  Netherlands  in  this  quarter  is  estimated  as  26  percent 
above  comparable  1948,  annual  output  as  17  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  production  in  the  final  quarter  WcS  in  excess  of 
I94B  oy  30  percent.    However,  the  smailler  quantity  manufactured  in  each 
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of  the  preceding  quarters  resulted  in  a  yearly  output  23  percent  below 
annual  1948  output. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  figures  are  available  only  for  iiustralia 
and  the  quantity  of  all  types  of  dried  milk  produced  there  in  the  final 
quarter  rose  29  percent.    For  the  year  as  a  v/hole  output  was  2?  percent 
higher,  but  was  still  far  above  prewar. 

Production  of  non-fat  dry  milk  in  the  United  States  increased  -cS 
percent  and  brought  output  of  dried  milk^  both  fat  and  ncn-fet,  for  the 
quarter  to  a  level  23  percent  above  comparable  1948.    For  the  entire 
year  dried  milk  producti-n  was  23  percent  higher.    This  increase  also 
was  in  non-fat  dry  milk,  the  output  of  which  established  a  new  record 
for  every  month  of  1949.    This  large  production  may  be  traced  to  an 
increase  in  total  milk  supply,  reduced  utilization  in  some  other  products, 
and  the  larger  output  of  butter  together  with  the  reliance  placed  on 
purchases  of  this  commodity  for  supporting  milk  prices.    Output  of  dried 
whole  milk  was  2$  percent  below  194S,  and  was  at  the  lowest  level  since 
1942, 

Current  Conditions  Abroad 

Buenos  Aires;    Lilk  output  in  Argentina  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950 
was  seriously  reduced,  the  direct  result  of  the  severe  drought  of  recent 
months  which  caused  pastures  to  deteriorate.    Subsequently,  n^avy  rains 
have  improved  pastures  considerably, 

Sydney:    The  outlook  for  dairy  production  in  Australia  is  generally 
good.    As  a  result  of  heavy  rains  in  most  States,  pastures  are  green  and 
abundant  supplies  of  conser'/ed  f coder  are  available.    Dairy  cattle  are 
in  sound  condition  and  milk  production,  although  nov/  past  the  seasonal 
peak,  has  been  maintained  at  a  high  level  for  t  lis  time  of  year, 

V\ie-lington:    Very  dry  weather  in  Nev;  Zealand  in  January  resulted  in 
a  very  sharp  drop  in  butterfat  production.    Substantial  rains  fell  in 
February  and  pastures  are  recovering,  though  slov.'ly, 

Pretoria;  The  recurrence  of  drought  is  reported  in  various  parts 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Uncertain  grazing  prospects  are  causing 
unusually  heavy  livestock  sales, 

Dublin:     It  is  expected  that  Ireland' s  rilk  production  will  continue 
an  upward  trend,  weataer  and  feed  conditions  so  far  being  favorable  to 
production.    The  winter  has  bu^n  mild,  pastures  are  fresh,  and  fe^dstuffs 
are  in  adequate  supply. 

London:     Increased  milk  production  in  th;^  United  Kingdom  uiade 
possible  thu  aerationing  of  milk  on  January  15,    It  is  reported  that 
supplies  of  hay  and  fodder  are  sufficient  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
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Milk  production  in  January,  1950  was  13  percent  above  that  month  in 
1949. 

. Copenhagen t    Prospects  for  production  in  Denmark  are  favorable. 
There  are  plentiful  stocks  of  home-grown  fodder  and  regular  supplies  of 
oilcakes  from  abroad  are  expected. 


Prepared  by  Regina  M.  Murray,  under  the  supervision  of  Floyd  E.  Davis 
Based  largely  on  reports  f rom.  U,  S,  Foreign  Service  Oificers. 
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